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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HE Library Association met in Manchester Town Hall this 
month, and at the opening session there was read a paper by 
Sir Charles Oman, M.P., called “ A Note on the Present 
Hindrance to Research Caused by the Enhanced Price of 
Printing.” 
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F Sir Charles’s remarks were adequately reported in the Times he did not 
really throw very much light on the subject. That the cost of printing 
is up is evident ; we are the last to have reason ever to forget this. That 
the additional expense of printing has led to dearer books and the cessation 
of the printing activities of many societies is also undisputed ; that the 
cost of printing will go down is the devout hope of everybody who has 
anything to print. But to attribute the whole burden we are bearing to 
*‘ trade union exploitations of the public ”’ is to exaggerate. ‘‘ It was said,” 
runs the report, “‘ that the covetousness of publishers and the high cost 
of materials were the cause of the higher cost of printing. These pleas 
were unconvincing. Paper, cloth, and other materials, which were run up 
to enormous figures during the war, were now rapidly falling month by 
month, yet books were still kept up at the high prices of last year. The 
simple cause of these extortions was that compositors and binders were 
endeavouring to keep up rates which had no relation to the economic 
values of to-day. . . . I should deplore a lock-out, but, inconvenient as 
it might be for a time, it would be better than a continuance of the present 

. state of things.” 
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E shall not touch on the question of what would be, at this moment, 
a just wage for printers. But if Sir Charles thinks that a lock-out 
will bring the price of books anywhere near what it was he is mistaken. 
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His faculty for logic does not, we admit, seem very powerful : otherwise it 
might have occurred to him that if materials have come down with a run, 
the fact that printers’ wages remain constant should not prevent (if there 
is no more to be said than that) a drop in prices. But he ignores the fact 


that books are on the same plane as everything else. Publishers’ cost of — 


living and overhead charges have mounted like everyone else’s, and an 
examination of the prices of books will show that they bear much the same 
relation to pre-war prices as do the prices of most other commodities. 
The old 6s. (4s. 6d. net) novel is now commonly 7s. 6d. net, having been 
higher. Before our eyes it is dropping, and during the last few weeks 
several novels by eminent authors have been brought out at 6s. net. We 
believe that the decrease in cost will continue, although it will be years— 
should the time ever come indeed—before the sevenpenny novel in cloth 
covers is again a possibility. 
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We have come into possession of an amusing catalogue of “‘ Books | 
Wanted by Edward Baker, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birming- | 
ham.” It contains a list of hundreds of works which Mr. Baker desires, | 


‘“‘ All First Editions, Original Bindings, Unless Otherwise Stated.” After | 
examining the list we are not surprised that he wants them, though we | 
might be wrong in deducing that he would be satisfied with a single copy 
of each from the “‘ Important Notice ”’ stuck on, which says, ‘‘ Please do 


not send Books, but send particulars first, as we may have already 


purchased.” 
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ERE are some of the offers made in this engaging document : 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 1865 or 1866. 25s. offered. 

An Address to the Ivish People, a Pamphlet. 1812. 10s. offered. 

An Elegy wrote in a Country Churchyard. 1751. £10 offered. First Edition. 

A Proposal for putting Reform to the Vote. By the Hermit of Marlow. 1817. A 
Pamphlet. ros. offered. 

Austen (Jane). Pride and Prejudice. Three volumes. 1813. 15s. offered. 

Bacon’s Essaies. 1598 to 1613. £3 each offered. 

Barrett’s (E. B.) Battle of Marathon. Seventy-two pages. 1820. £3 offered. 

Beverley’s History of Virginia. 1705 or 1722. 25s. offered. 

Browning’s Pauline. 1833. £2 offered. 
Sonnets, by E. B. B. Published at Reading. 1847. 10s. offered. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 1682 or earlier. £3 offered. 

Coleridge’s Poems. 1796, 1797. 10s. each offered. 

Desperate Remedies. 1871. 'Vhree volumes. 20s. offered. 

ae Any Presentation Copy, with inscription in author’s handwriting. {2° 

offered. 

Doughty’s Travels in Arabia Deserta. Two volumes. 1888. 2 5s offered. 

Fielding’s Tom Fones. Six volumes. 1749. 20s. offered. 

Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. 1770. £5 offered. 
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Gray’s Odes. 1757. 10s. offered. 

Keats’s Lamia and other Poems. 1820. £3 offered. 

Keats’s Endymion. 1818. £3 offered. 

Lamb (C.). John Woodvil : A Tragedy. 1802. tos. offered. 

Poe (Edgar A.). Prose Romances of Edgar A. Poe. No.1, The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue. Philadelphia. 1843. Paper covers. 25s. offered. 

Pope’s Rape of the Lock. 1714. 20s. offered. 

Shelley’s Alastor, or Spirit of Solitude. 1816. £3 offered. 

prerrnsen (R. L.). Pentland Rising. Paper covers. Edinburgh. 1866. 265s. 

offered. 

Virginia, Books on, by Williams, 1650; Stith, 1747; Captain Smith, 1612 ; 
Jones, 1724 ; Jefferson, 1782 ; Hamor, 1615 ; Copland, 1622. £2 each offered. 

Walton’s Complete Angler. 1653. £25 offered. Also please report all editions 
before 1700. 

Wordsworth’s Lyrical Ballads. Two volumes. 1800. 10s. offered. 


Many other works by Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, Stevenson, and such 


_ sale-room favourites are asked for ; but we notice that the line is drawn at 


a Shakespeare First Folio. Why? Perhaps an offer of £50 or so might 
fetch one. 
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VEN if we made no comment we think that the above specimen 
offers would be worth reprinting on account of their intrinsic 
interest. ‘hey must entertain anyone who knows what these books really 
do fetch ; they disclose a systematic energy and a spirit of optimism which 
make a fascinating spectacle. But we are not sure that we should like to 
see this form of enterprise spread, and we think that energy might be 


_ better directed. 
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WE need scarcely say that we do not object to booksellers securing 
large profits. Nor do we object to booksellers getting windfalls 
or making good bargains on account of their superior knowledge. Where 
the value of a book has suddenly risen there is sure to be an “ unearned 
increment ’’ somewhere, and booksellers are as entitled to their share as 
anybody else. If a man can buy a bock for a song without lying he is 


-entitled to do it ; we have occasionally carried through such transactions 


ourselves, and at the expense of booksellers ; a price is mentioned and it 
is accepted. But we cannot help feeling that it is one thing to do this, or 
to advertise for books and drive the best possible bargain over them when 


- they are heard of, and another to send out an organised price list of several 
hundred very rare books such as this. The list without the prices would 


have been quite all right ; but when all these figures come one after another 


it is difficult to resist the conviction that we have here a sedulous and 


_ systematic attempt to spread a false impression amongst ignorant persons. 
_ Many would naturally argue that if the prices were not good they would 
not be so openly mentioned, and would deduce that there is no further 
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need for inquiry. The offers are all so beautifully scaled ; when we come 
to one of £5 or £20 it really looks immense. 
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OWEVER, we doubt whether this painstaking effort will really be 
very profitable. The catalogue must have cost something to print 
and distribute ; all the books are rare ; the people likeliest to read the list 
are just those who are least likely to be deluded by it. Yet . . . if one of | 
those Compleat Anglers came in ! 
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WE are just moving into new offices. They are situated in Castle 
Court, a little blind alley off Poppin’s Court. Poppin’s Court is the | 
last court off Fleet Street on the left-hand as you go towards Ludgate | 
Circus. The name is charming, and is reputed to be derived from the | 
Sign of the Popinjay, which used to decorate the spot. The popinjay was | 
a bird, sometimes a wooden bird for shooting practice. When we restore | 
the Sign the dictionary will give us a choice between a parrot and a 
green woodpecker. The old Popinjay was the London headquarters of the 
Abbots of Cirencester. The Court is now inhabited by the London 
Society of Compositors; but we don’t think that Dr. Johnson ever 
lived in it. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


USTIN DOBSON died on September 2nd in the house at Ealing in which he 
had lived through half a lifetime. He was in his eighty-second year, and 
for a long time he had been crippled by arthritis. His slow physical decline 
had made him a figure not known by sight to the younger generation, 

and the warmth of the respectful tribute which followed him to the grave was 
therefore particularly gratifying to those who love literature for its own sake. Dobson 
possessed none of the arts of self-advertisement, and exercised no patronage. He 
was gracious and generous in his attitude to other writers, but he did nothing to 
secure their suffrages. His reputation was founded solely on the quality of his work, 
and the mode in which the news of his death, in the fullness of his days, was received 
was a proof that there is still a surprisingly large section of persons who recognise 
pure perfection in verse and prose. It is on the work of Austin Dobson that attention 
in the future will be obliged to concentrate, for no one “lived,” in the adventurous 
sense, less than he. He had a very limpet’s obstinacy in sticking tight to the rock of 
Ealing. It might be said of him, as was said three hundred years ago of Chapelain, 
that he passed his days in an innocent uniformity, with Apollo and with his books. 
About twenty-five years ago the phenomenon that Austin Dobson never stirred 
was brought so vividly before his friends that a conspiracy formed to oblige him 
to take, for the first time, a tour on the Continent. He “‘ bowed before the blast, in 
patient, deep disdain,” and proceeded straight to Lucerne. It rained, and he returned 
straight to Ealing and his books. No other effort to dislodge him was ever made. 
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IE , then, his noiseless life repels attention, that must be concentrated on his works 
He was of French descent, and this gave a strong bias to his imagination, which 
was delicate, clear, and logical. He has been compared with Prior and Praed, but the 
nearest parallel to him is Voiture, whom he rivalled in the art of elegant badinage. 
No Frenchman has excelled him in giving to a ballade or a rondeau the exact turn 
which produces the sense of perfection. His little cup is of the finest porcelain, and he 
fills it to the brim with not a drop too much. He had one advantage over Voiture and 
the French masters of preciosity, that he possessed a heart ; indeed, it might, and 
perhaps will, be advanced that he sacrificed too much to Victorian sentimentality. 
He was saved from this danger by his study of Horace, who was his favourite author 
and the ceaseless object of his ambition. His prose has not quite the same value as his 
verse, partly because it is not so witty and so fastidiously wrought, but partly because 
the writer’s excessive conscientiousness is apt to clog its clear flow. Austin Dobson 
_ must check every statement and examine every legend ; he does not, in his prose, 
sufficiently “‘ let himself go.’ His optimistic purity of touch was exasperating to some 
readers who wished for darker details. But Dobson was firm in refusing to penetrate 
the shades. He was not a little of a prude, and he refused to do scavenger’s work 
among the dust-bins of the eighteenth century. He knew of their existence—no one 
better—but he declined to rake in them. 
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A Pees meticulous probity of Austin Dobson stood him in good stead when he came 
to investigate deeply the heroes of his favourite period. He found the biographies 
of Fielding, of Hogarth, of Richardson, and of many others, crusted over with fable 
and deadened by the vain repetition of statements not in the first instance trustworthy. 
The contributions to literary history which he made in these directions are of 


% 
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permanent value. His lives of these eminent persons have in every case revolutionised 
our knowledge of their careers, and successive editors have found it easy to steal from 
them but difficult to add to them. The mass of Dobson’s writings, poetical, critical, — 


and biographical, is large, and is, unfortunately, at present scattered. It is much to 


be hoped that some publisher will find it possible to produce a uniform edition of his 


works, which will be found to possess not merely the charm of an exquisite execution, 
but a positive value as the basis of history. 
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[es month a report was circulated, and immediately contradicted, that Dr. 
Gerhart Hauptmann, the author of Die versunkene Glocke and Der wetsse 
Heiland, intended to stand for the Presidency of the German Republic at the next 
elections. It would have been interesting and impressive if yet another artist of 
European reputation had followed the example of Paderewski and d’Annunzio in 
taking a public part in post-war politics. Possibly the origin of the report is to be found 
in the inherent likelihood of a dramatist whose plays are performed in all German 
towns uniting sectional and local interests among the voters in a way that would be 
more difficult to a politician. It may be recalled that when the German Revolution 
took place a rumour was widely circulated in Swedish papers that Dr. Hauptmann 
had become the first President of the new Republic. 
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E are informed that with the death of Baron Tauchnitz, Dr. Otto becomes, for 

the present, the sole head of the firm, but that young Baron Tauchnitz, the 
late Baron’s grandson, will join him as a partner in the firm in a few years’ time. Thus 
the continuity of the firm will be preserved, as the young Baron will be the fourth 
generation of publishers of the famous Library. We have recently seen a new list of 
the Tauchnitz Library, and it is interesting to note that the famous Library continues 
its work of publishing good English literature. Among the authors whose books have 
been added to the Library since September, 1919, are to be found such names as 
Arnold Bennett, George Moore, W. E. Norris, Bernard Shaw, Vernon Lee, Marriott 
Watson, Jerome K. Jerome, Galsworthy, and many others. The last volume issued 
makes the 4527th in the Library. During the war no English works were added to 
the Library save those of which the copyright had expired. 


NEW AND RECENT PERIODICALS 


= magazine of the University of Queensland is Galmahra, an aboriginal word | 


for a poet, seer, teacher, or philosopher; and it is almost as ambitious as its 
name. The first number contains, in addition to University news and the usual local 
witticisms, an essay on Actors and Acting, by Mr. Alan Wilkie, which contains a good 
deal of sense, and another on English lyrical poetry since the Armistice, by Mr. Eric 


Partridge, which shows much knowledge, though its judgments are sometimes rather | 


slapdash. The Melbourne Book Lover surveys literature from an independent and 


somewhat refreshing point of view. In the new series which has just begun it reviews | 


Mr. Strachey’s Queen Victoria and a number of other recent books. It also prints an 


amusing article on modern American verse, which it calls A Nest of Cackling Birds. — 
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aa Flees first number of The Swastika, an English journal published in Hongkong, | 


is a lively and high-spirited production. The versification by “ E. W. H.” of 


a prose passage by Mr. Maurice Baring shows literary enterprise, and there is a | 


charming lyric called J care not I. 
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Pe @) aESa Rey: 
The Rugger Match 


(Oxford and Cambridge—Queen’s—December) 


I 
P \HE walls maké a funnel, packed full ; the distant gate 


Bars us from inaccessible light and peace. 

Far over necks and ears and hats, I see 
Policemen’s helmets and cards hung on the ironwork : 
“ One shilling,” “ No change given,” ‘‘ Ticket-holders only ”’ ; 
Oh Lord ! What an awful crush ! There are faces pale 
And strained, and faces with animal grins advancing, 

Stuck fast around mine. We move, we pause again 

For an age, then a forward wave and another stop. 

The pressure might squeeze one flat. Dig heels into ground 
For this white and terrified woman whose male insists 
Upon room to get back. Why didn’t I come here at one ? 
Why come here at all ? What strange little creatures we are, 
Wedged and shoving under the contemptuous sky ! 


All things have stopped ; the time will never go by ; 

We shall never get in! . . . Yet through the standing glass 
The sand imperceptible drops, the inexorable laws 

Of number work also here. ‘They are passing and passing, 

I can hear the tick of the turnstiles, tick, tick, tick, 

A man, a woman, a man, shreds of the crowd, 

A man, a man, till the vortex sucks me in 

And, squeezed between strangers hurting the flat of my arms, 
I am jetted forth, and pay my shilling, and pass 

To freedom and space, and a cool for the matted brows. 
But we cannot rest yet. Fast from the gates we issue, 
Spread conelike out, a crowd of loosening tissue, 

All jigging on, and making as we travel 

“‘ Pod, pod ” of feet on earth, “ chix, chix ”’ on gravel. 
Heads forward, striding eagerly, we keep 

Round to the left in semicircular sweep 

By the back of a stand, excluded, noting the row 

Of heads that speck the top, and, caverned below, 
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The raw, rough, timber back of the new-made mound. 
Quicker ! The place is swarming ! Around, around 
Till the edge is reached, and we see a patch of green, 
Two masts with a crossbar, tapering white and clean, 
And confluent rows of people that merge and die 

In a flutter of faces where the grand-stand blocks the sky. 
We hurry along, past ragged files of faces, 

Flushing and quick, peering for empty places. 

I see one above me, | step and prise and climb, 

And stand and turn and breathe and look at the time, 
Survey the field, and note with superior glance 

The anxious bobbing fools who still advance. 


II 


Ah ! They are coming still. It is filling up. 

It is full. They come. There is almost an hour to go, 
Yet all find room, the dribbles of black disappear 

In the solid piles around that empty green, 

We are packed and ready now. They might as well start, 
But two-forty-five was their time, and it’s only ten past, 
And it’s got to be lived through. I haven’t a newspaper, 
I wish I could steal that little parson’s book. 

I count three minutes slowly : they seem like an hour ; 
And then I change feet and loosen the brim of my hat, 
And curse the crawling of time. Oh body, body ! 

Why did I order you here, to stand and feel tired, 

To ache and ache when the time will never pass, 

In this buzzing crowd, before all those laden housetops, 
Around this turf, under the lid of the sky ? 

I fumble my watch again : it is two-twenty : 
Twenty-five minutes to wait. One, two, three, four, 
Five, six, seven, eight : what is the good of counting ? 
It won’t be here any quicker, aching hips, 

Bored brain, unquiet heart, you are doomed to wait. 
Why did I make you come ? We have been before, 
Struggling with time, fatigued and dull and alone 

In all this tumultuous, chattering, happy crowd 

That never knew pain and never questions its acts . . 
Never questions ? Do not deceive yourself. 

Look at the faces around you, active and gay, 

They are lined, there are brains behind them, breasts beneath them, 
They have only escaped for an hour, and even now 
Many, like you, have not escaped ; and away 

Across the field those faces ascending in tiers, 

Each face is a story, a tragedy and a doubt ; 
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And the teams where they wait, in the sacred place to the right, 
Are bewildered souls, who have heard of and brooded on death, 
And thought about God. But this is a football match ; 

And anyhow I don’t feel equal to thinking, 

And I’m certain the teams don’t ; they’ve something better to do. 
It is half-past two, and, thank Heaven, a minute over. 

We are all here now. The laggards have all booked seats 

And stroll in lordly leisure along the front. 

What a man! Six foot, silk hat, brown face, moustache ! 

What a fat complacent parson, snuggling down 

In the chair there, among all his cackling ladies ! 

I have seen that youth before. My neighbour now 

On my left shouts out to a college friend below us, 

“Tommy ! Hallo ! Do you think we are going to beat ’em? ” 
My watch. Twenty-to-three. That lot went quickly ; 

Five minutes more is nothing ; I’m lively now 

And fit for a five-mile run. One, two, three, four. . . 

It isn’t worth bothering now, it’s all but here, 

Here, here ; a rustle, a murmur, a ready silence, 

A billowing cheer—why, here they come, running and passing, 
The challenging team ! By God, what magnificent fellows ! 
They have dropped the ball, they pause, they sweep onward again, 
And so to the end. Here are the rest of them, 

Swingingly up the field and back as they came, 

With the cheers swelling and swelling. ‘They disappear, 

And out, like wind upon water, come their rivals, 

With cheers swelling and swelling, to run and turn 

And vanish ; and now they are all come out together, 

Two teams walking, touch-judges and referee. 

And they ail line up, dotted about like chessmen, 

And the multitude holds its breath, and awaits the start. 


Ill 


Whistle ! A kick ! A rush, a scramble, a scrum, 

The forwards are busy already, the halves hover round, 
The three-quarters stand in backwards diverging lines, 
Eagerly bent, atoe, with elbows back, 

And hands that would grasp at a ball, trembling to start, 
While the solid backs vigilant stray about 

And the crowd gives out a steady resolute roar, 

Like the roar of a sea ; a scrum, a whistle, a scrum ; 

A burst, a whistle, a scrum, a kick into touch ; 

All in the middle of the field. He is tossing it in, 

They have got it and downed it, and whurry, oh, here they come, 
Streaming like a waterfall, oh, he has knocked it on, 
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Right at our feet, and the scrum is formed again, 

And everything seems to stop while they pack and go crooked. 
The scrum-half beats them straight with a rough smack 

While he holds the ball, debonair. . . . How it all comes back 
As the steam goes up of their breath and their sweating trunks 
The head low down, the eyes that swim to the ground, 

The mesh of ownerless knees, the patch of dark earth, 

The ball that comes in, and wedges and jerks, and is caught, 
And sticks, the dense intoxicant smell of sweat, 

The grip on the moisture of jerseys, the sickening urge 

That seems powerless to help ; the desperate final shove 

That somehow is timed with a general effort, the sweep 
Onward, while enemies reel, and the whole scrum turns 

And we torrent away with the ball. Oh, I know it all. . . 

I know it. . . Where are they? . . . Far on the opposite line, 
Aimlessly kicking while the forwards stand gaping about, 
Deprived of their work. Convergence. They are coming again, 
They are scrumming again below, red hair, black cap, 

And a horde of dark colourless heads and straining backs ; 

A voice rasps up through the howl of the crowd around 
(Triumphant now in possession over all the rest 

Of crowds who have lost the moving treasure to us)— 

‘“* Push, you devils!’ They push, and push, and push ; 

The opponents yield, the fortress wall goes down, 

The ram goes through, an irresistible rush 

Crosses the last white line, and tumbles down, 

And the ball is there. A try! A try! A try! 

The shout from the host we are assaults the sky. 


Deep silence. Line up by the goal-posts. A man lying down, 
Poising the pointed ball, slanted away, | 

And another who stands, and hesitates, and runs 

And lunges out with his foot, and the ball soars up, 

While the opposite forwards rush below it in vain, 

And curves to the posts, and passes them just outside. 

The touch-judge’s flag hangs still. It was only a try ! 

Three points to us. The roar is continuous now, 

The game swings to and fro like a pendulum 

Struck by a violent hand. But the impetus wanes, 

The forwards are getting tired, and all the outsides 

Run weakly, pass loosely ; there are one or two penalty kicks, 
And a feeble attempt from a mark. The ball goes out 
Over the heads of the crowd, comes wearily back ; 

And, lingering about in mid-field, the tedious game 

Seems for a while a thing interminable. 
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And nothing happens, till all of a sudden a shrill 

Blast from the whistle flies out and arrests the game. 
Half-time. . . Unlocking. . . The players are all erect, 
Easy and friendly, standing about in groups, 

Figures in sculpture, better for mud-stained clothes, 
Couples from either side chatting and laughing, 

And chewing lemons, and throwing the rinds away. 


IV 


The pause is over. They part from each other, sift out ; 

The backs trot out to their stations, the forwards spread ; 

The captains beckon with hands, and the ball goes off 

To volleys and answering volleys of harsher cheers ; 

For the top of the hill is past, we course to the close. 

We’ve a three-point lead. Can we keep it ? It isn’t enough. 
We have always heard their three-quarters were better than ours, 
If they once get the ball. They have got it, he runs, he passes, 
The centre dodges, is tackled, passes in time 

To the other centre who goes like a bird to the left 

And flings it out to the wing. The goal is open ; 

He has only to run as he can. No, the back is across, 

He has missed him ; he has him ; they topple, head over heels, 
And the ball bumps along into touch. They are stuck on our line ; 
Scrum after scrum, with those dangerous threes standing waiting, 
Threat after threat forced back ; a save, a return ; 

And the same thing over again, till the ball goes out 

Almost unnoticed, and before we can see what is done, 

That centre has kicked, he has thought of the four points, 
The ball soars, slackens, keeps upright with effort, 

Then floats between posts and falls, ignored, to the ground, 
Its grandeur gone, while the touch-judge flaps his flag, 

And the multitude becomes an enormous din 

Which dies as the game resumes, and then rises again, 

As battle of cry of triumph and counter-cry, 

Defiant, like great waves surging against each other. 

They work to the other corner, they stay there long ; 

They push and wheel, there are runs that come to nothing, 
Till the noise wanes, and a curious silence comes. 

They lead by a point, their crowd is sobered now, 

Anxious still lest a sudden chance should come, 

Or a sudden resource of power in mysterious foes 

Which may dash them again from their new precarious peak, 
Whilst we in our hearts are aware of the chilling touch 

Of loss, of a fatal thing irrevocable, 
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Feel the time fly to the dreaded last wail of the whistle, 
And see our team as desperate waves that dash 

Against a wall of rock, to be scattered in spray. 
Yet fervour comes back, for the players have no thought for the past 
Except as a goad to new effort, not they will be chilled : 
Fiercer and faster they fight, a grimness comes _ 

Into shoving and running and tackling and handing off. 
We are heeling the ball now cleanly, time after time 

Our half picks it up and instantly jabs it away, 

And the beautiful swift diagonal quarter-line 

Tips it across for the wing to go like a stag 

Till he’s cornered and falls and the gate swings shut again. 
Thirty fighting devils, ten thousand throats, 

Thundering joy at each pass and tackle and punt, 

Yet the consciousness grows that the time approaches the end, 
The threat of conclusion grows like a spreading tree 

And casts its shadow on all the anxious people, 

And is fully known when they stop as a man’s knocked out 
And limps from the field with his arms round two comrades’ necks. 
The gradual time seems to have suddenly leapt. . . 

And all this while the unheeded winter sky 

Has faded, and the air gone bluer and mistier. 

The players, when they drift away to a corner 

Distant from us, seem to have left our world. 

We see the struggling forms, tangling and tumbling, 

We hear the noise from the featureless mass around them, 
But the dusk divides. Finality seems to have come. 
Nothing can happen now. The attention drifts. 

There’s a pause ; I become a separate thing again, 

Almost forget the game, forget my neighbours, 

And the noise fades in my ears to a dim rumour. 

I watch the lines and colours of field and buildings, 

So simple and soft and few in the vapoury air, 

I am held by the brightening orange lights of the matches 
Perpetually pricking the haze across the ground, 

And the scene is tinged with a quiet melancholy, 

The harmonious sadness of twilight on willowed waters, 
Still avenues or harbours seen from the sea. 

Yet a louder shout recalls me, I wake again, 

Find there are two minutes left, and it’s nearly over, 

See a few weaklings already walking out, 

Caring more to avoid a crush with the crowd 

Than to give the last stroke to a ritual of courtesy 

And a work of intangible art. But we’re all getting ready, 
Hope gone, and fear, except in the battling teams. 
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Regret . . . a quick movement of hazy forms, 

Oh quiet, oh look, there is something happening, 
Sudden one phantom form on the other wing 
Emerges from nothingness, is singled out, 

Curving in a long sweep like a flying gull, 

Through the thick fog, swifter as borne by wind, 
Swerves at the place where the corner-flag must be, 
And runs, by Heaven he’s over! and runs, and runs, 
And our hearts leap, and our sticks go up in the air 
And our hats whirl, and we lose ourselves in a yell 
For a try behind the posts. We have beaten them. 


Vv 


Outside ; and a mob hailing cabs, besieging the station, 

Sticks, overcoats, scarves, bowler hats, intensified faces, 

Rushes, apologies, voices : “‘ Simpson’s at seven,” 

“* Hallo, Jim,”’ ‘‘ See you next term,” “‘ I’ve just seen old Peter.” 
They go to their homes, to catch trains, all over the city, 

All over England ; or, many, to make a good night of it, 

Eat oysters, drink more than usual, dispute of the match. 

For the match is all over, and what, being done, does it matter ? 
What happened last year ? I was here ; I should know, but I don’t. 
Next year there will be another, with another result, 

Just such another crowd, just as excited. 

And after next year, for a year and a year and a year, 

Till customs have changed and things crumbled and all this strife 
Is a dim word from the past. Why, even to-night, 

When the last door has been locked, the last groundsman will go, 
Leaving that field which was conquered and full of men, 

With darkened houses around, void and awake, 

Silently talking to the silent travelling moon : 

*“« The day passed. They have gone again. They will die.” 
To-night in the moon the neighbouring roofs will lie 

Lonely and still, all of their dwellers in bed ; 

The phantom stands will glisten, the goal-posts rise 

Slanting their shadows across the grass, as calm 

As though they had never challenged an eager swarm, 

Or any ball had made their crossbars quiver. 

Clouds will pass, and the city’s murmur fade, 

And the open field await its destiny 

Of transient invaders coming and going. 

What was the point of it ? Why did the heart leap high 

Putting reason back, to watch that fugitive play ? 

Why not ? We must all distract ourselves with toys. 
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Not a brick nor a heap remains, the more durable product 

Of all that effort and pain. Yet, sooner or later, 

As much may be said of any human game, i 

War, politics, art, building, planting and ploughing, 

The explorer’s freezing, the astronomer’s searching of stars, 
The philosopher’s fight through the thickening webs of thought, 
And the writing of poems : a hand, a stir and a sinking. 

And so, no more, of the general game of the Race, 
That cannot know of its origin or its end, 

But strives, for their own sake, its courage and skill 
To increase, till Frost or a Flying Flame calls “ ‘Time 
I have seen to-day men in the beauty of movement, 
A gallant jaw set, the form of a hero that flew, 
Cunning, a selfless flinging of self in the fight, 
Strength, compassion, control, the obeying of laws, 
Victory, and a struggle against defeat. 

I think that the Power that gave us the bodies we have 

Can only be praised by our use of the things He gave, 

That we are not here to turn our backs to the sun, 

Or to scorn the delight of our limbs. And for those who have eyes 
The beauty of this is the same as the beauty of flowers, 

And of eagles and lions and mountains and oceans and stars, 
And I care not, but rather am glad that the thought will recur 
That in Egypt the muscles moved under the shining skins 

As here, and in Greece where Olympian champions died, 

And in isles long ago, where never a record was kept. 

And now I’ll go home, and open a bottle of port, 

And think upon beauty and God and the wonder of love, 

That laughs at the shadow of Death, and my vanished youth, 
And the throbbing heart that beats its own drum to the grave, 
Returning absurdly again to the fact that we won, 

Content to let darkness deepen, and stars shine. 


{? 


J. C. SQUIRE 
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Snake 


SNAKE came to my water-trough 
On a hot, hot day, and I in pyjamas for the heat, 
To drink there. : 


In the deep, strange-scented shade of the great dark carob tree 

I came down the steps with my pitcher 

And must wait, must stand and wait, for there he was at the trough before 
me. 


He reached down from a fissure in the earth-wall in the gloom 

And trailed his yellow-brown slackness soft-bellied down, over the edge of 
the stone trough 

And rested his throat upon the stone bottom, 

And where the water had dripped from the tap, in a small clearness, 

He sipped with his straight mouth, 

Softly drank through his straight gums, into his slack long body, 

Silently. 


Someone was before me at my water-trough, 
And I, like a second-comer, waiting. 


He lifted his head from his drinking, as cattle do, 

And looked at me vaguely, as drinking cattle do, 

And flickered his two-forked tongue from his lips, and mused a moment, 
And stooped and drank a little more, 

Being earth-brown, earth-golden from the burning bowels of the earth 
On the day of Sicilian July, with Etna smoking. 


The voice of my education said to me 
He must be killed, 
For in Sicily the black, black snakes are innocent, the gold are venomous. 


And voices in me said, If you were a man 
You would take a stick and break him now, and finish him off. 


But must I confess how I liked him, 

How glad I was he had come like a guest in quiet, to drink at my water- 
trough 

And depart peaceful, pacified, and thankless, 

Into the burning bowels of this earth ? 
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Was it cowardice, that I dared not kill him ? 
Was it perversity, that I longed to talk to him ? 
Was it humility, to feel honoured ? 

I felt so honoured. 


And yet those voices : ne 
If you were not afraid you would kill him. 


And truly I was afraid, I was most afraid, 
But even so, honoured still more 

That he should seek my hospitality 

From out the dark door of the secret earth. 


He drank enough 

And lifted his head, dreamily, as one who has drunken, 

And flickered his tongue like a forked night on the air, so black, 
Seeming to lick his lips, 

And looked around like a god, unseeing, into the air, 

And slowly turned his head, 

And slowly, very slowly, as if thrice adream, 

Proceeded to draw his slow length curving round 

And climb again the broken bank of my wall-face. 


And as he put his head into that dreadful hole, 

And as he slowly drew up, snake-easing his shoulders, and entered furthe 

A sort of horror, a sort of protest against his withdrawing into that horr 
black hole, : 

Deliberately going into the blackness, and slowly drawing himself after, 

Overcame me now his back was turned. 


I looked round, I put down my pitcher, 
I picked up a clumsy log 
And threw it at the water-trough with a clatter. 


I think it did not hit him, 

av suddenly that part of him that was left behind convulsed in undignific 
aste, 

Writhed like lightning, and was gone 

Into the black hole, the earth-lipped fissure in the wall-front, 

At which, in the intense still noon, I stared with fascination. 


And immediately I regretted it. 
I thought how paltry, how vulgar, what a mean act ! 
I despised myself and the voices of my accursed human education. 
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And I thought of the albatross, 
And I wished he would come back, my snake. 


For he seemed to me again like a king, 


Like a king in exile, uncrowned in the underworld, 
Now due to be crowned again. 


And so, I missed my chance with one of the lords 
Of life. 

And I have something to expiate : 

A pettiness. 


D. ff. LAWRENCE 


The Poem 


ISS me ! It cannot be that I 

Who wove such songs of pain and fire 

Last night—that fierce, desiring cry— 
It cannot be that I should tire ? 


Prove to me, prove you’re not grown weak, 
Break down this citadel of sense, 

Show me myself too faint to speak, 
Not armoured in my eloquence. 


I swear my singing was begun 

Out of love’s black and bitter deep— 
But oh ! the work was so well done 

T smiled, well-pleased, and fell on sleep. 


Now all day long I must rehearse 
Each passionate and perfect line, 


Mine the immaculate great verse— 
I do not know the thoughts for mine. 


DOROTHY L. SAYERS 


4E 
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Norman Church: New Coalfield 


ENEATH the hill a littered landscape spread 
B newly varnished by the garish sun ; 

New corn shone harsh and green, but new brick’s harsher red 
Showed that down there more coal than corn was won. 
Tall chimneys flew their smoke as masts fly flags ; 

Great wheels on headstocks spun, and stopt, and spun again ; 
Pubs, cinemas, fried fish and chips, and fags— 

Such were suggested by this cluttered plain— 

Hot asphalt ; Council schools ; packed cottages in rows ; 
Spoil banks and cinder paths and broken hedges ; 
Barbed wire, corrugated iron, all that goes 

With smirchéd farms and building land in wedges. 

And all this litter was so raw, so new, 

Even when derelicted each thing glowed, 

Shattered but modern ; glittered to the view 

Like a smashed bottle on a tar-mac road. 

The very sky, so hot, so smooth, so bright, 

Seemed that day newly turned, dust-proof and water-tight. 
And then I started ; for my glance lit on 

A grim grey tower, screened by foliage— 

Incongruous, startling, its grey pallor shone— 

A strayed spectator from another age. 

I do not think I should have been 

Much more surprised if I had seen 

One of those men who many a year before 

Had left this vale to fight at Agincourt. 

If I had seen him with my eyes, 

Tricked out in his forgotten guise, 

Himself bewildered, but uncowed, 

Pushing his way, come striding through 

The gaping, staring, cloth-capped crowd, 

To this old church ; to this one place he knew. 


KENNETH H. ASHLEY 
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AUGUSTA HOLMES, PIONEER 


bye HEL oMy LHe MUS DOC. 


WELL remember the day when, as far as I was concerned, the thought 

of Augusta Holmes suddenly sprang into life. It was after luncheon 

in the smoking-room at Farnborough Hill, the Empress Eugénie’s 

* country house. In one of the ample maroon-leather armchairs, well 

filling every cubic inch of it, reclined a very great artist, the well-known 

amateur contralto of the Second Empire, Madame Conneau, wife of the 

Emperor’s physician. Lazy, absent-minded, beneficent, unregretfully 

conscious of having partaken of gdteau-mille-fleurs—a Farnborough Hill 

speciality forbidden to the stout—there she lay ; and while we others were 

talking and smoking, suddenly that wonderful voice of hers, in which 

dwelt the soul of all deep, soft instruments, breathed forth in an undertone 
the following melody : 


a 
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The wild voluptuous line of the music carried words of like poignancy. 

Here is the first stanza : 
Elle m’a, de son clair regard, 
Plus aigii que n’est une lame, 
Percé, comme avec un poignard, 
L’ame ! 

It was about a Spanish lover who hid himself at midnight beneath his 
mistress’s balcony in order to catch in a bowl and mingle with drops of 
his own blood “les pleurs qu’elle jette au passé sombre ”—therewith to 
brew the love-philtre which was to bring him peace, though whether by 
attainment of his desires or death, the song does not say. And words and 
music were by Augusta Holmes. 

I had heard vaguely of this Irish girl, who in hatred of England and love 
for France had settled in Paris, and latinised her name with an accent grave 
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into something that, as spoken by French mouths, sounded more or less 
like ‘‘ Haul-maize.” But her reputation was based mainly, so I was told, 
on songs and seduction. And as I myself had fallen almost immediately 
under the spell of the larger musical forms ; as, too, in my youth I foolishly 
considered personal charm a weapon unworthy an artist, whereas nowadays 
I think, with the Empress’s old Dame d’Honneur Madame le Breton, that 
‘cela ne gate rien,” I took no interest in Augusta Holmes. 

That melody killed indifference. Madame Conneau at once sent to Paris 
for other songs of hers, of which more presently, and also gave me various 
details of the composer’s private life, of which, it appeared, that wild 
song might serve as condensed statement. Only unfortunately life lasts 
longer than fourteen bars of music and is harder to work into a harmonious 
whole. Full of my subject I of course wrote about it to my friend H. B., 
and learned that once upon a time in early youth, possessed by that terror 
of love which Henri de Régnier tells us is a more frequent trait in young 
men than their proceedings would lead one to suppose, he had fled before 
the spell of Augusta as wild animals flee from danger. He described to me 
a wonderful spring night ; a band of comrades returning in various sapins 
from an expedition to Versailles ; a full moon; cherry-trees in ghostly 
blossom on either side of the road ; and, throned on the back-folded hood 
of the centre cab, la Holmés. From between her lips song and poetry flowed 
unceasingly—now an Ode of Horace, now an improvisation in the French 
she had tamed to her use as poets can ; and among the worshippers grouped 
at her feet who for ever rekindled her dying cigarette was H. B. It was on 
the following day that, without telling his love, he fled by the first train. 

No wonder she took the art world by storm, this girl who, electing to 
live the life of a Bohemian, was at the same time a poetess, a superb 
musician, a classical scholar, a patriot of the orthodox Irish type, and an 
all-round revolutionary whom the sight of a red Garibaldi melted to tears. 
Yet notwithstanding a singularly bold independent spirit she seems to 
have been emphatically a man’s woman, and, as Madame le Breton would 
say, it “ spoilt nothing ”’ that she was physically entrancing : a cameo-like 
profile very like Napoleon’s, golden hair, dazzlingly fair skin, and beautiful 
grey eyes, though | think the head was too large. One gathered that the 
word “‘ prudence ” did not exist in her vocabulary, that she was generous 
and warm-hearted to excess, and whatever she did or did not accomplish 
the wing of genius had certainly brushed her cradle. 

In an exquisite chapter of George Moore’s Memoirs of my Dead Life, 
called “ Ninon’s Table d’Héte,” she passes across the stage ; and what 
a stage! the amazing garden of an old light-of-love, full of cats and 
ducks, macaws and cockatoos. The menagerie even included a badger and 
her brood ; also a bear, before whom George Moore fled as H. B. was 
perhaps flying at that very moment before Augusta. 

' On going towards the house,” he writes, ‘“‘ I heard a well-known voice. 
This is Augusta Holmes,’ I said, ‘ singing her opera. She sings all the 
different parts, soprano, contralto, tenor and bass.’ At that time we were all 
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talking about her, and I stood by the window listening.” . . . (Here an 
unfortunate incident connected with a cat occurred, which caused Augusta 
and her admirers to leave the piano and seek the fresh evening air. . . .) 

What a beautiful evening it was ! And how well do I remember the poet 
comparing the darkening sky to a blue veil with the moon like a gold beetle 
upon it. One of the women had brought a guitar with her, and again 
Augusta’s ‘voice streamed up through the stillness, till, compelled by the 
beauty of the singing, we drew nearer ; as the composer sang her songs 
attitudes grew more abandoned and hands fell pensively. . . .” 


i “We were all in love with her,” I once heard Saint-Saéns say— 

literary men, savants, painters, musicians ; any one of us would have been 
proud to make her his wife.’’ But for marriage, as for most other well- 
sanctioned proceedings, Augusta Holmes had no inclination. To lead a 
life of violent emotion is to some natures a necessary condition of produc- 
tivity. One remembers that the great mathematician, Sophie Kowalewski, 
declared she could not work out the inspired guess that won her the Bordin 
prize unless ‘‘ le gros M.,” who was the man of the hour, was seated at the 
table mending her pens. I rather fancy Augusta’s temperament must 
have been on similar lines, but alas! the dominant love-venture of her 
life was unfortunate. Her purse had always been open to all, and when 
at length her once ample means were exhausted, I fear she found herself 
stranded in more ways than one. But to judge by George Moore’s memoirs 
this was the usual fate of artistically-disposed women of that epoch— 
which accounts, I suppose, for the strange views held by my father and 
his contemporaries about “‘ artists.” 

Luckily her gift of melody-writing survived the débdcle and the market 
did not weary of her songs. In those I know, the poems of which are nearly 
always her own, voluptuousness is the prevailing note. ‘There is one song, 
a sort of hymn to Aphrodite, which, if suitably orchestrated and adequately 
rendered, might end by being forbidden by whatever Society sees to these 
things. It is as languorous, as enervating as the celebrated Barcarolle in 
Hoffmann’s Tales, which I remember Gustav Mahler, as a young man, 
declared was as immortal as the Tristan he had just been conducting ! 

But Augusta Holmes has other notes. Some of her songs have a dewy 
freshness that suggests a French Schubert—for instance, the well-known 
child’s song, Noél, and the exquisite little ballad with the refrain, 
“‘ M’aimes-tu . . . ne m’aimes-tu pas,” set to a simple horn-call which 
is the recaptured echo of something that happened long ago, that happens 
to-day, that will go on happening for ever. 

- There is one fierce song of hers, Chansons des Gars d’Irlande, which 

would go round the world but for the fact that there is no demand for a 
Home Rule song in French. This hymn of vengeance, with a touch of 
cheapness in its enthusiasm and of hysterical cruelty in its fierceness, has 
nothing of the divine wrath of a great nation that forged the Marseillatse ; 
but the reckless energy of the closely-knitted rhythm, the sledge-hammer 
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whacking-out of the melody by the right thumb, the really terrifying go 
of the tune, make it unique in song literature. Madame Conneau said that, 
listening to Augusta singing it, whole rooms-full of law-abiding citizens 
would see red. And when, trusting to the knowledge of foreign tongues 
that obtains in England, I used to sing it at Primrose League meetings 
under the title of Orange Song, the effect was electrifying. 

I may further add, if it be not too egotistic, that when John Sargent was 
doing a “ black-and-white ” portrait of me—which honour I owe to the 
request of a sister—the suggestion to “‘ sing something exciting ’’ was met 
first by Schubert’s Gruppe aus Tartarus, and then by this song of Holmes. 
And I think the artist will bear me out in saying he was adequately startled. 

Of Augusta Holmes’s suites for orchestra, symphonic poems, and 
chamber music I am ignorant to this day, though Sir Henry Wood tells 
me that he once produced a Symphonic Poem of hers called ‘ Irlande”’ 
which was very fine and admirably orchestrated. Of her opera I only heard 
a part ; but knowing what I do about the difficulties of the operatic career, 
especially plus the handicap of sex, the astonishing fact about it was that it 
existed at all. Fifteen years elapsed between the acceptance of La 
Montagne Noire at the Paris Opera and its production—fifteen years of 
heart-sickening hope deferred—and it must have been some time in 
the ’nineties that, passing through France in a hurry, I contrived to hear 
three of the four acts. 

I thought the libretto bad, though they said she would not allow this 
(no composer-librettist ever does) ; the machinery of the plot struck me 
as conventional and much of the music was student’s work. But child 
though she must have been when most of it was written, she invariably 
rose to the big situations, and given her strong dramatic instinct and the 
pages upon pages of warm, beautiful, melodious music in it, a second opera 
from her pen might have been a masterpiece. 

But it was never to be written. Herein lay the pathos of her fate, that 
by the time she saw her work played it was too late to profit by the 
experience. Worn out by the struggle for life and the nervous strain to 
which all pioneers are exposed—a strain of which followers of an ever so 
slightly-beaten track can form no conception—Augusta Holmes had laid 
down her arms. Such at least was my impression when, in the year 1899 or 
thereabouts, impelled by a great desire to see and thank one to whom all 
women owe a great debt, I wrote to ask permission to visit her. 

She lived at the top of a very high house overlooking the country and was 
not by way of receiving just then, having barely recovered from a severe 
illness, but to a fellow-composer anxious to do her honour she would not 
deny her door. I was shown into an empty music-room of a type I know too 
well and consider one of the most depressing spectacles life can afford, 
the gala room of a ci-devant ! 'The walls were smothered in tarnished 
trophies of all kinds, including laurel wreaths of gigantic size and incredible 
age tied up with faded ribbons from which dangled fly-blown visiting 
cards. There were photographs framed and be-scrawled with passionate 
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protestations ; there were locks of hair flattened out behind glass and 
similarly dedicated ; there was a satin shoe, and, strangest of all, on a nail 
hung a flute adorned with dusty little woollen balls like Christmas-tree 
pen-wipers. Evidently, I said to myself, some enamoured flautist must have 
hung it there after playing one of her obligati, resolved that never again 
should it utter music—even as the Jacobites would drink to The King over 
the Water and fling their glasses over their shoulders. But this did not solve 
the mystery of the woollen pen-wipers. 

The whole side of another wall was taken up by a startling and, I thought, 
rather repellant full-length life-size portrait, evidently the work of a 
demented admirer of Rembrandt, in which /a Holmes was depicted darting 
across a pitch-dark room and transfixing with one slender finger a 
brilliantly illumined note, the rest of the keyboard being in gloom. One 
felt instinctively that this work had given great satisfaction to the two 
people chiefly concerned, and I was recovering from the shock of it when 
the folding doors opened and the original entered the room. 

She was attired with delightful absence of vanity in a red flannel dressing- 
gown of the type worn by my sisters and myself in our schoolroom days ; 
and though the hair and complexion were evidently carrying on a tradition, 
there was not much trace of the physical charm of her youth. But the 
manner was exceedingly winning—frank, cordial, and free from either 
affectation or the bitterness of one whose sun has set. And there was a 
touch of gallantry, too, about the whole personality that in after years I 
recognised as the legacy of yet another tradition, that of Villiers de Lisle 
Adam and Barbey d’Aurevilly. 

In my letter I had based my claim to intrude on the fact that I was a 
fellow-struggler in the thicket of opera, and, to be frank, I fancied that 
some rumours of a recent event at Weimar—the production of my first 
opera, Fantasto—must surely have reached her ears. I now realised with a 
mixed feeling of mortification and amusement that she had not the faintest 
idea who I was or what I had achieved ; enough for her that I was a music- 
loving stranger who admired and wished to know her. . 

One impression remains vividly. It had always distressed me to think 
of the terrible price she had paid for one or two of her passional ventures ; 
but when by chance the talk drifted for a moment into intimate regions, 
the serene detached key in which she pitched a casual reference to past 
storms was wonderfully reassuring. No doubt Telemachus, visiting the 
court of Menelats, was equally relieved when, in the course of a pleasant 
chat with her priggish young friend, Helen commented in exactly the same 
dispassionate manner on the events that led to the Trojan War, casting the 
blame on Aphrodite, who, she remarked, had misled her into abandoning 
her country, her child, and a dear husband who was neither stupid nor 
ugly.* So deeply imbued with the classical spirit was Augusta that I am 
sure no other view of her own case would have occurred to her; and 


* Odyssey, Book IV. 
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“‘ C’est Vénus toute entiére 4 sa proie attachée. 


A year or two later I again saw Augusta’ Holmes. It had long been a 
cherished project of mine to get up a Holmes concert in London—anything 
to bring a ray of sunshine into the rather grey autumn of her life. Der Wald, 
my second opera, which had been produced in Berlin, was about to be 
performed in London, and I ignorantly fancied that this event might give 
me some leverage. So I wrote to say I would come and discuss the matter 
with her, bringing with me one whom she certainly would not remember, 
but who had worshipped her in his youth and would like to see her again. 

That meeting is one of the supremely comic recollections of my life. 
In 1902 H. B. was still a very good-looking man, and the sight of him had 
the effect on Augusta of the classical bugle-call on the demobilised war- 
horse. Now for the first time I was able to reconstruct in flashes the beauty 
and fascination that had conquered Paris some decades ago ; and well 
for me that at least this pastime was open to me, for to push the real object 
of my visit, even to mention it, proved an impossibility. The drive from 
Versailles having been alluded to, similar recollections followed fast and 
faster ; her eyes full of the light of the past, my hostess had not a glance to 
spare for possible triumphs in the future. Unable to place a word, 
chagrined, provoked, yet conscious that nothing could be more perfectly 
in character, and therefore on the whole well pleased, I at last got up and 
left the friends to their reminiscences, privately determining to return 
to the charge later on unaccompanied by any member of the male sex. 

Then came Der Wald in London. A fortnight later I was on the deck of 
a liner bound for New York, and as Ireland faded away in mist I took up 
my evening paper, snatched from one of those bundles that are invariably 
hurled on board as a vessel leaves the quay, and which the passengers are 
unable to resist though they have been reading the same papers all the 
way down to the port. 

But I had not ; and it was with a shock that I read the head-line : 


“DEATH OF AUGUSTA HOLMEs ”’ 


* * * * * * 


Before trying to answer the inevitable question, ‘“ Did she write anything: 
that will live ?” I should like to offer a Short Reflection on the Subject of 
Immortality. 

Consider how many anonymous poems have taken root in ou 
anthologies, what a vast number of pictures by “‘ that great artist Ignoto,”” 
who someone said was his favourite painter, have survived. On the othe 
hand, of how many writers who dominated their generation are the ve 
names forgotten ! 

There is no more curious reading than Schumann’s Music and Musicians \ 
full of enthusiastic tributes to composers no one has ever heard of ; and ta 
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add to our confusion, though the dawning of Brahms is heralded, of 
Wagner there is no mention. But perhaps the best illustration of the 
freakishness of fame is Guibert, who was taken by his generation and by 
Voltaire himself for Voltaire’s equal, and to-day is only remembered, if 
at all, because Julie de Lespinasse died of love for him ! Or think of Bach, 
merely one among many in his day, who was considered “‘ old-fashioned ”’ 
towards the close of his life by musical geniuses who now are with last 
winter’s snow! . . . But it is useless to multiply proofs of the contention 
that notoriety during an artist’s lifetime seems to determine nothing ; 
contemporaries may be right and they may be wrong. 

I go back to my starting-point, the works of Ignoto, and thereon base my 
belief that a perfect thing, however isolated, however small, is sure to live, 
because one fastidious and careful hand will pass it on to another till it is 
safe for all time. What matters is not the bulk of an artist’s output, not the 
size of a work of art, but its quality. If one note in the divine harmony has 
been sounded to perfection the faithful servant who struck it will enter 
into the joy of his Lord. 

I believe that some of Augusta Holmes’s compositions will survive on 
these lines : jewels wrought by one who evidently was not among the 
giants but for all that knew how to cut a gem. Even now, at that worst 
hour for an artist, the cold, dangerous hour that follows sunset, though 
many readers of these pages may not even have heard her name I expect 
her immortality has begun, that here and there she is being sung. And 
it pleases me to think that at this very moment, while I am invoking her 
memory, the earthly echoes of some of her music may be “ going by her 
like thin flames.” 


July 1921. 
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By GEORGE MOORE 


HE traps, Sir Gilles answered, that the sorceress sets are 

manifold, and she never sets the same trap twice. But before 

telling of the trap in which I was caught, it behoves thee 

to hear that the Diamond Spear and the Golden Bowl were 
brought from Palestine in a ship by the Crusaders ; and that tidings 
of the argosy were wafted to a great magician in Italy, Rogéar, brother 
of the sorceress Redemonde, who by his spells called the vessel on 
the rocks, thereby possessing himself of a talisman that gives him power 
over the whole world. And how is it, asked Peronnik, that Rogéar has 
yielded his power to his sister ? He has not yielded it, Sir Gilles answered, _ 
for they share it together ; sometimes the Spear and the Bowl are in 
France, sometimes in Italy ; at which answer Peronnik was perplexed 
and subdued. But brightening a little, he said, Well, Sir Gilles, tell me 
of the trap that laid you low, to which Sir Gilles answered, She invited 
me first to a great feast, and after we had eaten and drunken she called 
me to her side, and, having confidence that my prayers would save me 
from the snare of her beauty, I gave ear to the lulling music of her 
voice, till in the middle of a story a great noise was heard—voices in the 
courtyard of the castle and afterwards trampling of feet on the stairs. _ 
My brother, Rogéar, has returned, she said, and if he finds thee with me 
he will kill thee or change thee into some animal shape. But I love thee 
and will not open to him, and he cannot enter against my will, my spells 
being as strong as his. And myself, unsuspicious that the tumult and 
Rogéar’s voice was but an enchantment of the senses wrought by 
Redemonde herself to bring me to her purpose, stood by her in sick 
terror, for I greatly fear the Devil and his agents. At last steps were heard 
departing, and we stood looking into each other’s eyes till I fell into her 
arms, my mouth upon her mouth. 

I know not how the other knights were undone, but I was undone 
by the lifting of the dread that followed after Rogéar’s departure. 
But let not my downfall dishearten thee, Peronnik, for thine innocence 
will cast a shield over thee. I shall be near thee, and though I know not 
all the snares she will set I can divine most of them ; and when the snare 
is set for thee I will awaken thee by the shuffle of my feet, by a cough 
or by words suddenly addressed to her. Many victories, however, will have 
to be won before thou reachest Redemonde. Yonder is the Wood of Deceits 
through which thou'lt have to pass ; and here we part. At these words Sir 
Gilles slipped from the horse’s quarters, and with his hand on the bridle 
he sought in his memory, afraid that he had forgotten some danger that 
Peronnik would meet on his way to the castle. But in his thoughtfulness 
his hand loosened on the bridle and the horse’ sprang forward. 
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And no sooner were the first trees passed than the predicted dangers 
began to appear, and Sir Peronnik could think of no better way to save 
himself from the allurements of the flowers than to pull his visor over his 
eyes, in this way shunning the danger of sight. But the delicious scent of the 
flowers penetrated the woof of his armour, causing him to reel in his saddle, 
and he said, I must draw breath through my mouth, and he rode through 
the wood in safety till he came upon a great plain on the thither side littered 
with the skeletons of many men and horses and pieces of rusty armour. 
The bones of those, said Sir Peronnik, who were beguiled by visionary 
forms, so Sir Gilles told me, images of beauty to which my eyes have 
never. been opened, and to which I hope my eyes will never be opened ; 
for beauty must be in itself a gift from the Devil, since those who have 
it are wicked. Redemonde has it and she is a sorceress, and the girls in 
the village that have it are often good for nothing but decking themselves 
with ribbons, whilst those who have it not sit in the cottage doors spinning 
their lives away in loneliness. Beauty therefore cannot be else than a gift 
from the Devil, since no good comes of it. From the beasts in the fields 
I learn the same lesson ; the cow that gives but two pints of milk daily 
found more favour in Sir Gilles’ eyes than the cow that gives two quarts. 
But what did he say? That beauty drew the world together, meaning 
ee that without beauty the world would come to an end. But is 
that so ! 

And Sir Peronnik bethought himself of the spring season, which is 
always a season of bleating and lowing in the fields and singing in the woods. 
The ram and the yoe, he said, know naught of beauty, nor the birds in 
the branches, so it is not beauty that draws the world together. At that 
moment his eyes caught sight of two butterflies on love’s quest high up 
in the blue air, and he said, Even the insects are drawn together, but 
not by beauty, for if I know naught of beauty the butterflies must know 
less, for a fool is wiser than an insect. The beasts and the birds, and for 
aught I know, the fishes, he said, come to no harm, likewise monks and 
nuns ; but not the good knights in search of the Bowl and the Spear, 
every one of whom, even Sir Gilles, has fallen. 

Sir Gilles had told him that though many had failed to get the Spear 
and the Bowl from the sorceress a pure knight would get them, one who 
had never looked yearningly into a woman’s face nor sought a woman’s 
kisses, if such a one could be found. Sir Gilles thought that he, Peronnik, 
was such a one, for he had strayed out of the forest without knowledge of 
his father and mother. Never before had the thought come to him that 
his father and mother met as all things that fly or walk, crawl or swim, 
- meet, and that if his father and mother had not met he would not be. 
Only by the recovery of the Spear and the Bowl would God’s purposes 
be justified. For God’s ends he had come to be, and for God’s ends 
Nature’s secret was withheld from him. Would he live and die without 
knowing it, or would the knowledge that all possessed but he fall upon 
him suddenly ? Let it not fall, he prayed, till I reach the castle and wrest 
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the Spear and the Bowl from the sorceress. Till then, holy Virgin, let me 
be without the knowledge, and, if it be your will, for ever afterwards. 
And as he rode he prayed to the Virgin for help, vowing himself to 
honourable chastity, saying, Let all be as you will it, Lady of Heaven ; 
you'll be my guide now and for ever, he said, raising his eyes. 

At that moment a scream hoarser than that of a sea-crow interrupted 
his meditation, and he saw a fair green meadow with an apple-tree in the 
middle of it. The very apple-tree, no doubt, said Peronnik, from which 
Sir Gilles told me I must pluck the Apple ; and there is the dwarf preparing 
to launch his dart at me. So he doffed his helmet, and the dwarf, who was 
not accustomed to such courtesy, hesitated, and Peronnik had an oppor- 
tunity of addressing him. Let me pass, dear little friend, he said, for I am 
the new bird-catcher that my Lady Redemonde has engaged to snare 
the birds that are robbing her garden. She has told you of my coming ? 
She has told me nothing about it, said the dwarf, and I read a lie on your 
face. If you continue to flourish your dart, good sir, my horse will rear 
and throw me, but if you’ll lay it aside and come hither you will discover 
the Lady Redemonde’s crest on the accoutrements that my horse wears. 
And these words seeming fair to the dwarf he laid aside his dart and 
examined them, and finding the Lady Redemonde’s name engraved upon 
them he began with a changed mien to ask Peronnik if he had brought 
the bird-lime with which to catch the birds that infested the apple-tree. 
You must think me a fool indeed to come without it, answered Peronnik, 
and alighting from his horse he began to smear the branches ; and when 
this was done, pretending that he needed the dwarf’s help to 
hold the end of the twine out of which he was weaving a snare, he said, 
Put your head into the bag, good sir. And the dwarf, being now unsus- 
picious, did as he was bidden, and as soon as the bag was over his shoulders _ 
Peronnik tied the snare up so tightly that the dwarf could not scream. 
His struggles grew fainter, for the holy water in which the bag had been 
dipped kept the knot tight, and Peronnik had time to pluck the Apple 
and ride on his way. 

It was very soon after leaving the meadow and the apple-tree and the 
dwarf dead beneath it that Peronnik found himself in front of a beautiful 
garden, in which were roses of all colours, and he said to himself, This _ 
is the garden in which the Laughing Flower grows ; but how shall I pass — 
the lion with the mane of snakes? And well might he ask himself that 
question, for he had barely reached the garden gate when he was met 
By a great lion with all his snakes hissing furiously. But courtesy, said 

eronnik, is never lost, even upon a lion; and doffing his helmet he 
EOE Sag ae w ie lion with fair words, asking the beast after himself 
N aa y, and begging to be directed forthwith to the Grey Castle. 

ow what do you seek in the Grey Castle ? growled the lion, and Peronnik 
answered, I am the bringer of the gift of a pasty of larks for my Lady 
Redemonde. Larks ! said the lion, licking his chops, I have not tasted 
larks for many hundred years. Have you any larks to spare ? Plenty, said 
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Peronnik, for this sack is full of larks ; and he began to imitate the twittering 
of larks, which he did so well that the lion was deceived. Look in and see 
how many larks there are, the lad said, opening the sack. The lion thrust 
his head therein and Peronnik drew the cord tightly, just as he had done 
about the dwarf’s neck. 

After plucking the Laughing Flower Peronnik rode to the dragon- 
haunted lake rejoicing, and seeing no bridge whereby he might cross 
it, he drove his horse into the water, saying to himself, Horses swim 
very well and as good as a boat mine will be to me. Nor was he deceived 
in this, for his horse bore him as well as any boat. But half-way across the 
lake the dragons began to swarm about him with gaping jaws, unable, 
however, to swallow him, for when their jaws were about to snap him 
up Peronnik plucked a rose from his garland and threw it down the black 
gullet ; and immediately after swallowing the rose the dragon turned over 
and sank to the bottom, just as Sir Gilles had told him, advising him, 
however, never to throw a rose vainly ; every one he threw must find its 
mark, for the dragons were very plentiful in the lake. 

After crossing the lake Peronnik came to a valley which was guarded 
by a Black Man armed with an iron ball, who was chained by his feet 
to a rock. A terrible monster he was, with eyes all round his head, six 
of them in number, so that it mattered little on which side Peronnik stood, 
for the Black Man could see him ; and he remembered that if the man’s 
eyes fell upon him he would fling the ball before Peronnik could say 
a word. So dismounting Peronnik crept up, and hiding himself carefully 
behind bushes and rocks till he was within a few yards of the Black Man, 
he began singing the Church Service. He had not reached the end of the 
Introit before one of the eyes fell asleep, a couple more closed at the Kyrie, 
another began to wink when he was half-way through the Credo, and by 
the time he had reached the Magnificat all the eyes were shut. 

And after assuring himself that the Black Man was sound asleep Peronnik 
led his horse through the Valley of Delights, in great perplexity, it is true, 
for along the pathways were tables, and the savoury smell of the meat 
and wine rose to his nostrils, tempting him. But Peronnik knew he could 
overcome these temptations, for Sir Gilles and himself had eaten well 
of the food purchased overnight. More than of gluttony he was afraid 
that the sense he lacked might be revealed to him suddenly, and that 
with increased knowledge he might become prone, like his predecessors, 
to the temptations of the maidens who beckoned and called to him from 
the stream in which they were bathing and from the trees under which 
they danced. Come and join us, they cried ; and their shapes and voices 
were so soft and sweet that the thought came to Peronnik to tether his 
horse and mix with them ; but he invoked all the saints of Brittany to his 
help, and the faint thought passed out of his mind altogether when he made 
the sign of the cross, which he did again and again. But in spite of his 
invocations and his signs his horse’s hooves went slower and slower till 
he bethought himself of dismounting and cutting a bough from a tree to 
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belabour him with. If he had done this, he might have fallen a prey t 
the maidens, for they continued their beguiling dances through the mazy 
ways of the gardens and the orchards in front of him all the way to th 
castle. At every step his horse took the voices seemed to grow sweeter, 
and to escape from the temptation (which was not really upon him, but 
which might fall upon him at any moment) he began to play on his pipe: 
of elderwood ; and to save his eyes from looking at the maidens’ shapes 
he fixed them on his horse’s ears steadfastly, and was able to pursue his; 
way in safety through the Valley, the most dangerous of all trials except 
the sorceress herself. 

On emerging from the Valley he came upon the Ford at which the: 
Black Lady, of whom he had heard from Sir Gilles, sat, and though her} 
face was dusky yellow, like that of a Moor, he offered to carry her across, 
the river. I thank you, good knight, for your courtesy, she said. All your: 
companions fled from me. I am sorry, Peronnik answered, that my 
companions-in-arms should have been lacking in courtesy. Then the lady; 
mounted before him and they went into the water together, and when! 
they were midway in the stream the lady asked Peronnik if he knew who) 
she was. Not I, said Peronnik, but by your mien and raiment you would! 
seem to be a noble and mighty lady. Noble I may be, for my race dates) 
from the fall of Adam, and mighty also, for all the world would retreat: 
from me, all except you, sir knight, in whose heart there is still innocence. . 
Know, sir knight, that I am the Plague. At which words Peronnik sought | 
to draw himself away from her, and was about to throw himself from his: 
saddle into the stream when the lady said, Fear nothing, for the one 1 
am seeking is not you, sir, but the sorceress Redemonde, who, though 
immortal, will become subject to death if she eats of the Apple which. 
you plucked from her tree, grown from a seed of the Tree of Good in the. 
Garden of Eden. Let her taste of that Apple and I have but to touch her 
and she will die at once. But how shall I find the Bowl and the Spear ?. 
asked Peronnik, for I hear she keeps them underground in a vault to which 
there is no key. The Laughing Flower, said the Plague, can open all 
doors and make bright the darkest corner in the world. Well, said Peronnik, 
pene as I am bidden, and if I can get you the sorceress’s life you shall 

ave it. | 


II] 


Now whilst Peronnik was performing the aforesaid great deeds Sir 
Gilles lay in very direful plight beneath an oak-tree in the forest, unable 
to move by reason of his broken or disjointed knee, which he had forgotten 
whilst giving last instructions to Peronnik, holding on as he talked by the 
stirrup leather. His last words to the new knight were that he must hold 
himself forbidden from any food or drink that might be offered to him 
in the Grey Castle. And these words had barely passed his lips when the 
horse began to plunge and to strike out with his forelegs, and to escape 
the dangerous hooves Sir Gilles loosened his hand on the bridle. A moment 
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after the Wood of Deceits engulfed Peronnik, and Sir Gilles set out to walk 
to the castle, distant about half a league, he judged it to be ; far too far 
for him to walk, as his knee soon began to warn him, till at last he could 
not do else than fling himself upon the ground, overpowered by the pain. 

As the pain in his knee dwindled thoughts began of Peronnik arriving 
at the castle before him, for the lad would not succumb to the singing 
of the maidens—he was sure of that ; but his youth, while protecting him 
from some temptations, would leave him more susceptible than a man 
to those of the fruit and honey cakes that the sorceress would offer him ; 
the cups of sweet wine, too, she would raise to his lips might tempt him 
after his long ride. And were he to yield a search would be begun for the 
lost Sir Gilles at once, who, when he was found, would be brought back 
to the castle and laid by the heels in some dark dungeon amid damp and 
rats, for the sorceress was without mercy for those who sought to thwart 
her. Peronnik would be exalted in his place (a poor exaltation !), for when 
she was weary of him she would send him, just as he was sent, to beguile 
other knights to their doom. 

All seemed lost to Sir Gilles till he remembered the plume from the 
tail of the cock that crew after Peter’s third denial that he knew not Christ, 
a relic so powerful, the pardoner had told him, that it would protect his 
thoughts from Redemonde’s knowledge, though he were in the sorceress’s 
presence, and himself from any danger he might find himself in. But the 
forest would be searched and his relic taken from him if he did not reach 
the castle before Peronnik. Need brings a man courage, he said, and 
climbing to his feet Sir Gilles started on the journey, but had not gone 
far when the pain again brought him to the ground ; and searching in his 
bosom for his relic he drew it forth and besought Jesus, reminding him 
that he had never doubted his power to be above that of Satan. Help 
me in this great extremity, he cried, and the words had barely passed his 
lips when his eyes were directed to a broken branch that he had not seen 
before, and out of which an excellent crutch could be made. It lay some 
little distance away, and while dragging himself slowly to it he prayed 
with such good effect that the branch lent itself to be trimmed into a crutch 
even easier than he thought for ; and having a sharp knife in his girdle 
he made it into an excellent crutch, by the help of which he hobbled to 
the castle, reaching it, to his great joy, before Peronnik. For, said he to 
himself, if Peronnik were before me Redemonde would be sitting with 
him, whereas she is sitting by herself on the terrace muttering her spells, 
counting them over and taking great joy from them one by one, for all the 
world like a countess in front of her jewel-box. 

But I must fortify myself, he said, and stopping behind a lilac-bush he 
addressed himself to St. Peter, whom he had almost forgotten till now. 
By virtue of the relic in my bosom, he muttered, the plume from the tail 
of the cock that warned thee of thy sin, I beg thee to go to him with whom 
thy lot was cast on earth, and with whom thy lot is cast in Heaven, and bid 
him strengthen me in adversity ; bid him give me courage and foresight 
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to overcome the sorceress, the ally of Satan ; tell him that her belief is 
that while God rules in Heaven Satan rules the earth, gaining in power 
daily, that very soon the demons will be under the battlements of Heaven 
again, at war with the Cherubim and Seraphim. The saints, male and 
female, are all on my side, said Gilles to himself ; it is a match between 
Heaven and earth, between God and Satan. And mayall the saints and the 
Holy Virgin herself protect me from her if she should guess that I gave 
my horse to Sir Peronnik, unless indeed I invent a tale that will seem to 
her truthful. A better story I shall not find than that Sir Peronnik’s horse 
reared and fell backwards and escaped before the knight could recover 
his feet, being unused to and hampered by his armour. His youth will 
awaken pity in her, he said ; she will ask for news of him. 

And being now out of the shelter of the lilac-bush, Sir Gilles was mindful 
to whistle a tune to start Redemonde out of her brooding of wicked spells ; 
and he continued to whistle till she raised her eyes, but the sun was in 
her eyes and she put up her hand to shade them. Sir Gilles continued for 
a few more bars till Redemonde rose to her feet and started to meet him, 
saying to herself, The minstrel can be none other than my own cripple! 
How is it, said Redemonde, that thou comest to me on a crutch instead 
of a horse, and in such great pain that to-morrow will be spent in thy bed ? 
But how did she know that I was in pain ? Sir Gilles asked himself, for he 
was always suspicious when with her. It is written in my face, maybe, 
he added ; and to discover if his thoughts were known to her he kept his 
eyes upon her face and, reading no knowledge of them upon it, he said, 
My relic holds good. And with greater courage than he believed himself 
to be possessed of he began to prattle the story already arranged in his 
mind for telling. My relic, said he to himself, is more powerful than her — 
spells ; and he prattled on, lengthening his story out till she, wearying 
of it, picked up her magic mirror and looked into it for news of Sir Peronnik. | 

He must have passed the dwarf and the lion and the dragon-haunted 
lake and the river, too, she said, rising from her seat, for hark, the sirens 
are singing. He will not listen to them and will arrive safely, be not afraid, 
Sir Gilles answered. We must prepare to welcome him, she said ; come 
with me and bind up my hair, for none but thee can do it beautifully. 
I would wait here to meet him, Gilles answered, at which Redemonde’s face _ 
flushed, and she bade him follow her, saying that she would change her 
raiment. None knows like thee which is most becoming to me. See, my hair 
is coming down. Come, Gilles, I need thee to bind up my hair ; come at _ 
once. It is the last time I shall perform these servile duties for her, Sir 
Gilles muttered, for though I have pandered to her pleasures wickedly, 
my love of her shall not turn me into her maidservant. 

On the threshold of the portal they stayed their steps for a moment, and 
at the same moment the Black Lady asked Peronnik’s leave to descend from 
his horse, saying that she would follow him to the castle. | 

So Sir Peronnik rode alone up the lawns that encircled the castle, 
where, after blowing the first fanfare, he waited, thinking that it would 
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show little courtesy to the sorceress for him to blow a second. As if I 
wished to hurry her, he said to himself. But after waiting some minutes 
he bethought himself that she might not have heard the first, so he blew 
a second ; and it was as he raised his horn to his lips to blow a third that 
Redemonde came from the castle to meet him, saying, In my mirror I 
have watched your triumphs, Sir Peronnik, over the dwarf and the lion. 
It was by the help of God and the Holy Virgin that I did these things, 
Peronnik replied, doffing his helmet, and I am glad to be of service to you, 
lady. But the ride round the ramparts, the greatest task of all, is still undone, 
and I would undertake it without delay, for the day is waning. But you 
would not, sir knight, attempt so hard a task on the day of your arrival 
without eating and drinking ? And heedless of his denials she called to 
her maidens, who, bowing to signify their acceptance of her orders, entered 
the castle, to return soon after with jewelled dishes piled high with delicious 
cakes and wine in golden goblets. I thank you, lady of the castle, many 
times, Peronnik said, but the day is waning and I should be bringing back 
the Diamond Spear and the Golden Bowl to my village, where they are 
badly wanted. But a goblet of wine and a slice of cake will be welcome 
after your ride. The day is hot, Lady Redemonde, answered Peronnik, 
and he was about to partake of the refreshment, but the lightning flash 
of expectant triumph in the sorceress’s eyes reminded him that he must 
not partake of meat or drink in the castle. Forgive me, lady, but I have 
not a moment to lose for a bite or a sup, he said, not even for the eating 
of this Apple, which I hope you will not refuse to accept ; and he doffed 
his helmet while handing it to her. Redemonde put the Apple in her 
bosom and Peronnik’s face wore an abashment. Which becomes him not 
ill, said Redemonde, covering herself with her cloak coyly. Satan must 
look after his own, Peronnik said to himself, and if he doesn’t the world 
will be none the worse without a wicked sorceress who has laid my country 
waste by her spells ; and then aloud he said, You will forgive me, lady, 
if I ask Sir Gilles, whom I see coming from the castle, the way to the 
ramparts. The way to the ramparts, Sir Gilles said, will be found by riding 
round the castle to the right ; not very far, a little way round after passing 
the second tower, you will come upon a staircase of a hundred steps, 
which your horse wili have to climb, and should he miss his footing he 
will not stop falling till he reaches the bottom. You hear what Sir Gilles 
says, Redemonde cried ; but Sir Peronnik pricked on, and when he was 
out of sight Redemonde turned to Sir Gilles. 

Now why didst thou tell him the way to the staircase ? she asked. But 
he could not have failed to find it, and it would be no gain to thee that he 
should delay his ride, Sir Gilles answered, till to-morrow or the day after, 
for he has, as thou must have seen, little else in his mind except the quest 
of the Spear and the Bowl, and thy best chance that he shall get neither 
is that he rides to-night in the dusk. 

Thinkest that he’ll come to his death in the chasm ? Redemonde asked. 
Sir Gilles did not answer, and heedless of his silence, as if she had not 
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noticed it, she began to ask him how it was that in passing through the 


Wood of Deceits and the Valley of Delights other knights, all but thou, — 
were turned from their quests by some enticing vision, the spells of my — 


brother Rogéar; but this one rode on unmoved, plucking an Apple from 
my apple-tree, despite my faithful dwarf, dead, alas, maybe! It 1s not by 
my will that he rides safely. How was it that this last adventurer overcame 
the lion and the dragons in the lake, and that his eyes did not kindle when 


we exchanged glances and no huskiness came into his voice when he spoke — 
to me?. Gilles, I fear impending doom. But thou’lt not desert me now. | 


But thine eyes cloud and thy wavering spirit finds an echo in me. Thou 
hast not faith in Satan and thine unfaith undoes my faith. My spells will 
be cast unavailingly. 

And, leaving her whilom lover, Redemonde crossed the tesselated pave- 
ment towards a chamber that Gilles judged to be one of purifications, 
for on either side of the doorway were vases. Containing, no doubt, lustral 
water from the sacred river, he said, and to assure himself he moved towards 


them, but stopped, bewildered. Lost to me, she said, for ever in this world | 


and the next. Did she speak of two worlds ? And to which God am I to 
pray ? Which is the stronger ? Which do I love the better, my flesh or my 
soul ? My flesh I know always, my soul only in rare whisperings. But the 
minutes are going by and I must ally myself to one God or the other. 
The thought of a prayer to Satan frightened him, and finding that he could 
not repent his sins with Redemonde his eyes wandered round the temple, 


and he began incontinently to count the arcades that led hither. There — 


are five, he said, and to his astonishment he remembered that the ceilings 
were of chalk ribbed with hard stone. But why do I think of chalk and hard 
stone, things of interest only to builders ? Satan puts these thoughts into 
my mind, for he would accomplish my ruin. Whereupon he began to 
beseech God to give him strength to resist Satan. But Gilles’ heart was 
dry and his God mute, and in great perplexity he began to consider the 
style of architecture in which the temple was built. In Ionian or Doric, 
one or the other, he said ; and his thoughts went back to the ten Doric 
columns that supported the pediment. There are four more, he said, on 
either side, and the sanctuary is square and vaulted, and the roof is of 
tiles ; and he began to examine the statues in the niches, recognising 
those of whom Redemonde had spoken to him. 

From the statues his eyes wandered to the pictures with which the 
walls were decorated, each one representing men and women engaged 
in agriculture, wreathing vines from tree to tree, wains laden with corn, 
girls dancing in the vats, crushing the grapes under their feet. And seeing 
two palm-trees carved in marble Sir Gilles asked himself why they were 
there, but remembered suddenly that the palm puts forth a branch every 
month and is therefore sculptured in Nature’s temple. But Redemonde 
will be here in a few moments and all hope of escape for me will be lost. 


My soul will burn for ever, he cried ; and his thoughts began to wander _ 


from the burning of souls to the lamps, the goblets, the cruets, the vases, 
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the sprinklers, the mitres, the censers, the jewelled ornaments worn by 
the priests and priestesses of Satan, the timbrels, the trumpets and the 
cymbals. 

Along the walls were seats in silver and ivory, and in a great perplexity 
he strove to read the strange inscriptions interwoven through the pavement 
under his feet ; and then forgetful of them he gave ear to the music with 
which the temple was slowly filling, voices coming from the arcades and 
the galleries ! Devil music, he cried, for as his ears became accustomed to the 
rhythms he began to recognise themas litanies sung to an accompaniment 
of timbrels and flutes. And walking to the measure of the music Redemonde 
came, her long, thick hair falling into ringlets, floating over her shoulders ; a 
many-shapen and many-coloured crown decked her head, and a silver moon 
shone upon her forehead, on either side of which serpents writhed amid ripe 
ears of wheat ; her gown of shifting colours changed with every movement 
of the folds from the purest white to saffron-yellow, or seemed to catch 
the redness of flame ; her cloak of deepest black was sown with stars and 
bordered with a luminous fringe ; her right hand held a timbrel, which 
gave forth a clear sound, and in her left she carried a waxen image. 

As she approached the brazier the singers seemed to Sir Gilles to have 
drawn nearer, or it may have been that his ears had grown accustomed 
to the music and could now distinguish individual voices and instruments ; 
and the shapes, too, of those in the processions passing through the 
different arcades and aisles and grouped in the galleries grew precise 
and then melted into shadow shapes and were lost in the great fume of 
incense rising from the brazier. 

O great Nature, Redemonde said, worshipped by man under different 
names till his eyes were turned from the kingdom of earth to the kingdom 
of Heaven and sin was born unto man, we, thy worshippers, implore 
thee to come once again to the grapple with thy rival, Sabaoth, at the edge 
of the chasm, for a knight who knows thee not is riding thither. O great 
Nature—Cybele in Phrygia, Minerva in Athens, Ceres in Eleusis, Isis in 
Egypt, Satan throughout Christendom—help us or see thy kingdom 
pass away. I bring to the brazier a waxen image, and as the wax melts, 
as the image begins to droop out of human shape, the Christian knight 
loses strength. The spell works well. Hold up the mirror, Gilles, that I 
may see whither he rides. He rides, Sir Gilles answered, towards the 
chasm wherein I fell. Before he reaches it, Redemonde replied, the image 
must pass into uncouth wax again. But the embers in the brazier are dying, 
Gilles ; heap some more charcoal upon them quickly, for live embers 
are wanted to melt the wax. Two handfuls of charcoal will revive the dying 
embers ; quickly, Gilles, quickly. Is thy faith still with the Christian God ? 
Art betraying me? she cried, and seeing that the brazier was not giving 
enough heat to melt the wax she threw the image upon the dying embers. 

He has crossed the chasm, Sir Gilles cried, rising from the mirror, and 
I have lost thee, Redemonde, and for centuries the world is delivered 
over to Satan’s wrath. Redemonde passed from the brazier and sank upon 
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a seat, waiting for the doom that she knew was imminent. The kingdom 
of Satan passes and the kingdom of the Lord God is at hand, she 
muttered, and Sir Gilles saw her take the Apple that Peronnik had given 
her from her bosom and eat. Will she not speak again ? Have I lost her, 
have I lost her ? he cried, never to see her again ? And the triumph that 
God had won over Satan passed out of his mind, and he was about to throw 
himself at her feet and confess his betrayal when Sir Peronnik came 
into the temple and took the keys from the sorceress’s girdle. Whither is 
the way ? asked Sir Peronnik, and the words awoke a fierce exaltation in 
Sir Gilles’ heart. I will point out the way, he said, through the labyrinths 
of the castle to the dungeon in which the Spear and the Bowl are hidden. 
But we shall need a lantern. We have one here, said Peronnik, displaying 
the Laughing Flower, and holding the Flower high like a lantern he 
followed Gilles out of the temple. 

And their feet were barely on the steps leading to the vault when the 
Black Lady moved from out of the shadows of the pillars and, advancing. 
towards Redemonde, touched her upon the shoulder. At the touch of the 
Plague Redemonde fell dead, and the Plague, now no more than a mote 
in the air, floated out of the high windows. When Peronnik and Sir Gilles 
returned with the Spear and the Bowl, Gilles, said Peronnik, touch her 
not ; and why are you weeping for her ? Why askest thou me this ? Sir 
Gilles answered. ] am wondering, Peronnik replied, why men set such 
store on women, and of all on wicked women. Life will reveal that secret 
to thee sooner or later, Peronnik ; mayhap never. I have no head for thinking 
things out, said Peronnik, but now I must return to my village and redeem 
my country from a cruel drought 


IV 


The many rooks were settling themselves in the branches of the beeches 
when the knights came from the castle, and the rooks continued for a 
long while to flap home through the evening sky. Hast thou no ears for 
what I am saying to thee, Peronnik, and no eyes to watch for a path that 
might lead us to a village ? I thought, answered Peronnik, that I knew 


all the forest, but nobody knows all the trees and dells and hill-tops in it. — 


To which Sir Gilles made no answer, it seeming to him that he was in 
the power of Peronnik to lead him out of or to lose him in the forest. 
But, Peronnik, for what art thou loitering ? Wouldst thou return to the 
Grey Castle and give back the Spear and the Bowl to Redemonde ? The 
Plague has gotten her, Peronnik answered; and your lameness has 
departed from you, Sir Gilles. My lameness, Sir Gilles replied, was part 
of her and has gone with her. And her spells, he added, so thoughtfully 
that Peronnik began to wonder if he rued his swinging gait and wished 
himself back in the old pain. But of what art thou thinking, Peronnik ? 
Of what they are saying about me in the village, of the herd of cows I left 
behind before watering them at the well. There was barely half a bucket 


| 


t 
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to give them, poor animals, after much winding. Would indeed that I 


_ May live to see them supping in the cool stream again. 


The conqueror of Redemonde’s spells thinking of cows, forgetful that 
he is no longer Peronnik the Fool but a knight of whom all the world 
will soon be talking, Sir Gilles said. One can’t forget oneself all in a day 
and a night, Peronnik answered ; nor am I thinking altogether of the cows, 
nor of the farmer at the head of a search party, but of the way we have lost, 
for the forest we’re in seems more unlike my forest at every step we take. 
But we are in a path, said Sir Gilles, and have but to follow it. We are 
in a path, it is true, replied Peronnik, but who made the path ? I am 
asking myself ; not the feet of men nor of cows, but the hooves of deer. 
Or goats, maybe, Sir Gilles answered him. Deer, replied Peronnik. A little 
further on Peronnik stooped again, and spying some new tracks he said, 
A bear has been paddling about here. But as long as the Spear is with us 
no man or beast can harm us. That is so, Sir Gilles replied. All the same, 
said Peronnik, it would be well for us to seek a comfortable tree, with 
large thick branches, where we might snooze. And fall out of, mayhap, 
Sir Gilles interrupted, and the Spear being up in the branches we should 
be eaten like common folk. And Peronnik having no reply to make, they 
wandered on and on in the hope of coming upon a path that would lead 
them to a village, till at last weariness overcame them, and, sitting down to 
rest, they fell asleep, forgetful of the wolves that might be about. Out of 
this sleep Peronnik was the first to awake, and he cried to Sir Gilles that 
he must come to his feet at once. 

And through the dusk and through the day they fared, finding them- 
selves sometimes in roads that seemed to lead direct to a village, but 
which stopped short or were lost in dense undergrowths. Sometimes it 
seemed to them that they were by the Grey Castle ; about them was the 
rookery, but no castle. Yet it was not carried away as a rook’s nest is by a 
storm, said Peronnik, a great big castle built with stones half as big as 
an ox cart. No, it cannot have been here, he continued, that the castle 
stood, and I’m thinking that the sorceress’s spells are upon this wood. 
Speak not so, Sir Gilles replied, else my courage fails me altogether. 
Yet here, returned Peronnik, is the rookery that we passed yesterevening ; 
and a dispute arose between the twain whether it was the same rookery 
or another one. 

And for two days more they wandered, living on berries, slaking their 
thirst with such water as collects in hollows, till in a quiet sundown, 
overworn, weary, and hopeless, they lay in the belief that the wood they 
were in was spellbound. We are lost beyond hope of this world or 
the next, said Sir Gilles, and it might be well to lie down and 
die without further fatigue or dread of the phantoms that have their 
ghostly habitation here. Let us walk into yon morass and smother in it. 
Do you think, said Peronnik, his soul catching fear, that a dead sorceress 
is a greater peril to knights than a living one ? ‘The power of the dead over 
the living is great, Sir Gilles replied. But your relic, Sir Gilles. My relic ! 
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I had forgotten it, Sir Gilles muttered, and forgetfulness of a relic robs 
it of its power. But as it is our last hope let us both put our trust in it. 
And together they spoke of the stars above the Sea of Galilee until the 
forest was black about them. After each sleep they prayed, and at dawn 
Peronnik said, Let us put all our faith in the relic ; and since T am a 
knight and wandering with thee in the forest, let it be “* thou 
“thee.” “ Thou” and “ thee” let it be then, Sir Gilles answered, till 
the time, not far away, when we shall bid each other good-bye for ever. 
Speak not so lest the relic fail us, Peronnik replied. 


And they wandered on till Sir Gilles fell lame, not with the old lameness 


and | 


which Redemonde’s spells cast upon him to retain him in her service, a _ 
lameness which was that of Satan or Vulcan when they were cast out of | 


Heaven, but a natural lameness that comes upon a man after wandering 


three days in a forest without rest or food. I can go no further, Peronnik, | 
he said, laying himself upon the ground ; let death come. Take away thy _ 


berries ; I cannot eat. If thou canst not eat thou canst still open thine 
eyes, said Peronnik ; look, we’ve wandered to within half a league of the 
village. Thou speakest to hearten me, said Sir Gilles. Not so, answered 
Peronnik ; courage, Gilles, for my promise to thee is that within an hour 
we shall be in my village. Go thou to the village, said Sir Gilles, and I 
will lie here and await thy coming. And be eaten by a wolf or a bear, 
perhaps, replied Peronnik. No, no ; we fare on to the end together. 

A weary faring this last half-league was to Sir Gilles, barely able to 


bear the pain of his feet and the sickness of hunger. Look round thee, — 


Gilles, said Peronnik, and tell me if we are not hard by the village. And 
looking round Sir Gilles answered, It seems to me that I have seen yon 


fields shining between these trees before. In very truth we are on the | 


verge of the forest. At the sight of the corn Sir Gilles was again heartened, 


and walked steadfastly till Peronnik stopped suddenly and said, Yonder ! 


What seest thou yonder, Peronnik ? Farmer Leroux, Peronnik whispered ; 


and his knighthood fallen from him, he was again Farmer Leroux’s neat- | 


herd, with no thought in his mind but how to escape from him into the forest. | 


It was now the turn of Sir Gilles to grasp him by the arm and remind him 


again that he was no longer Peronnik the Fool, but the valiant knight _ 
who overcame Redemonde in her enchanted castle. And, leading him to | 


Farmer Leroux, Sir Gilles asked him for news of a lad named Peronnik. 


Would indeed that I had news of him, said the farmer, for if I had I’d | 
be quickly about my own business, which is to thrash the rascal for his | 
desertion of the herd he was given in charge of four or five days ago. I__ 
have chosen my stoutest stick to lay across his back, and not an inch of | 
unblackened skin will I leave on it, and if I kill him not his luck will | 


never desert him. 


‘The farmer might have continued in this way for a long time if Sir | 
Gilles had not interrupted him with these words, But thine eyes are upon _ 
him now, farmer. My eyes upon him! How am I to understand your © 
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words, sir knight ? What covert meaning I am bringing back to thee, 
said Sir Gilles, a knight of valiant deeds in and about the Grey Castle, 
the conqueror of the sorceress who cursed the land with a great drought. 
How bringing back to me? inquired Leroux. The knight who stands 
before thee, Sir Gilles answered, was once thy neat-herd. My Peronnik, 
the farmer stuttered, my Peronnik in a suit of mail ! And who may you be, 
sir knight ? I am Sir Gilles de Lacenaire, who admitted Sir Peronnik into 
the Order of Knighthood that he might overcome the sorceress’s spells. 
My Peronnik, the farmer began again No longer thy Peronnik, Sir 
Gilles interrupted, but a knight of whom all the world will be talking 
before many weeks are over, for he brings the Spear and the Bowl. But 
will the Spear bring down the rain that will save the rest of my herd, asked 
Leroux, or is it a mere spear of chivalry that concerns me not ? Soon after 
the hurling of the Spear into the air, said Sir Gilles, the desert about us 
will be a green country again, fresh as in May-time. Then let the Spear 
be hurled at once, answered the farmer, and my poor cows put out of the 
pain of thirst. We have neither eaten nor drunken for three days, Sir 
Gilles replied ; we are starving men ; but as soon as we are rested 
In my house yonder, cried Farmer Leroux, you will find bread and wine 
and cheese and butter and other things the goodwife may have in her 
larder. So you have gotten the Spear, the holy Spear that will bring us rain, 
and the story thereof will be glad in the villagers’ ears. But here we are 
at my house, Sir Gilles ; and now, wife, make ready the house to receive 
the knights who have come back with the Spear that brings the rain. 
And who may they be ? the wife asked. First pile the table with bread 
and wine and cheese and butter, and strike off from the carcass above thee 
as much bacon as will end the hunger of men who have not eaten for 
three days. But this is Peronnik, our Peronnik ! Thine eyes are quicker 
than mine, Leroux replied, and while the knights eat a tale of many marvels 
thou shalt hear from me. Before you, sir knights, is all my house has of 
meat and drink ; and fall to your food, Sir Peronnik, for you will need 
all your strength for the hurling of the Spear. Sir Peronnik! the wife 
stuttered. Life is a miracle, wife, full to the brim of wonders. But take 
thine eyes off him and listen to his story. So Peronnik got the Spear from 
her, said the goodwife, which doesn’t surprise me overmuch now I come 
~ to get my mind to it, for we all knew there was something wonderful in 
him. Begin thy story, husband. When they have eaten they will tell it, 
answered the farmer. We will, we will, cried the famished knights. And 
while they eat I’ll be up the street telling the folk that Peronnik has returned 
. with the Spear. Nor was she long away when voices began to be heard 
about the doorway. In a little while calls for Peronnik broke forth, and when 
he appeared in all his mail in the doorway the villagers could not show 
their joy enough. Even the great drought that the Spear was to bring to 
an end was forgotten, and before Peronnik had told his story the folk 
| were telling new stories among themselves, how the sorceress’s castle 
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had been scaled and how she had come by her death. It was said, too, that 
Sir Gilles had overcome the magical arts of Redemonde’s brother Rogéear, 
and that Rogéar had pronounced a great curse upon the Spear before it 
was captured which would bring ill luck to whomsoever possessed it. 

But as long as it brings down the rain, what matter ? cried a woman. 
The Spear may lose its virtue, cried another. What matter ? cried a third, 
for God has conquered Satan in a last battle and he will see that we do 
not want for rain any more nor sunshine when we need it. At these words 
a great hymn of thanksgiving came upon the folk suddenly, words and 
music together, and till the hill-top was reached no word was spoken. 
If the Spear bringeth rain from yon sky, said a man, then it is God’s own 
Spear, and the reign of Satan is over, as Marguerite Lebrun said on our 
way hither. And then a peasant, Pierre le Gros, spoke of the great fire 
that would break out in the forest if the Spear were not hurled quickly. 
The Spear has not come too soon, for after this drought the country 
would burn for months, covering the country with ashes. Hush, woman, 
hush, for Sir Peronnik is about to hurl the Spear. 


The hurling of the Spear was the signal for the renewal of the hymn — 
of thanksgiving, and the crowd sang it all through the afternoon and | 
evening ; and men, women, and children were out of their beds singing 


to each other from window to window across the streetway till rain began 
to fall so heavily that they were driven back to their beds. After the first 


shower it seemed as if the storm were about to pass over, but after a pause 


the thunder crashed so loudly that in the village of Saint-Jean-de-Braie _ 
the world seemed to be overturning. The rain has come at last in right _ 


earnest, the villagers cried, returning to their beds, their ears open to the 
sound of water gurgling down the gutters. ‘The folk listened, and fell asleep 


at last, happy in the knowledge that the Spear had saved their country _ 


from famine. 


All next day it rained and all through the week. The ruts filled with water _ 
and the fields were green again with new grass. A second springtime, the — 
villagers said ; and then the rain came down fiercely and beat in the — 
windows, and then it fell straight like a sheet. At the end of each day | 
there were bright intervals of a few hours, but next day rain fell again © 


and the farmers spoke of the great stock of wheat still uncarried. Our wheat 


will be spoilt if this rain does not cease, they said. Maybe it would have 
been as well for us if some of our cows had died for want of water and | 


for us to have had our wheat. And July passed over and August was well 
begun before the rain ceased. We have rested long enough, Gilles said 


to Peronnik, in Saint-Jean-de-Braie. Our business is to the rescuing of | 


honest men from thieves and maidens from lustful rogues. 


When the news that the knights were leaving them was about many | 


villagers came to Sir Peronnik to offer him in return for his services the 


beginning of a herd. Three young heifers are all I would ask, said Peronnik. | 
Beware, replied Gilles, for no man returns whence he came. Thou hast | 
entered the Order of Knighthood, and whosoever enters it never leaves _ 
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it till he dies, if he leave it then. So we must on, Peronnik, taking from the 
village only a horse, for thou must be horsed according to thy quality. 
But shall we never see you again ? Will you not return to us ? the villagers 
cried as the twain rode forth. That mayhap and it may not hap; all is in 
the hand of God, said Sir Gilles as he waved farewell to the folk who ran 
alongside and between the horses ; and at last to escape them he pricked 
on. Though we never see Saint-Jean-de-Braie again, he said, we have 
done deeds that will bear fruit that the folk will find sweet under the tooth 
for many a day. 

And it was as Sir Gilles foresaw, for during the winter of the same 
year the folk of Saint-Jean-de-Braie were telling the story of a beleaguered 
_ city in which Sir Peronnik fed the starving and with his lance routed the 
French. And the next year further exploits were related—that Sir Peronnik 
had conquered Anjou, Poitou, and Normandy, and was away now on the 
Crusades winning great triumphs over the Saracens, obliging Saladin to 
accept baptism and give to him his daughter in marriage. The years went 
by, and it became common gossip in Saint-Jean-de-Braie that the Saracen 
lady had borne him a hundred sons and that he had given to each a 
kingdom to rule over. And as the years passed over and generations came 
and went it came to be believed in Saint-Jean-de-Braie that by virtue of 
the Golden Bowl Sir Peronnik and many of his sons were still living. 
And then heresies, or shadows of heresies, came over. Whence they came 
none knew, but it was whispered certainly by a sceptical generation that 
the enchanter Rogéar at last won the Spear and the Bowl back from the 
Christians, that he has them now, and that anybody who wants them may 
go and search for them like Peronnik the Fool. 
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IN DARKEST MENDIP” 


By MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


ARLY on a morning at the end of September 1789 Miss Hannah 
and Miss Martha (familiarly Miss Patty) More set out from 
Bristol to enquire into the state of Cheddar, with the bold idea 
of opening a Sunday-school there. 

It was Mr. Wilberforce who began the idea. In August 178g (so I find it 


recorded in Miss Patty’s Journal) he and his sister were staying at Cowslip — 


Green, and the Miss Mores had urged—nay, insisted—that he should not 
leave the neighbourhood without visiting the Cliffs of Cheddar, ‘‘ esteemed 
the greatest curiosity in those parts.’”” And so Mr. Wilberforce had driven 
to the cliffs. Miss Patty was in the parlour when he returned, and “ with 
the eagerness of vanity (having recommended the pleasure) I inquired how 
he liked the cliffs. He replied that they were very fine, but the poverty and 
distress of the people was dreadful,” and with that he retired to his room. 
Miss Patty was disturbed. She expressed to her sister and Miss Wilberforce 
the fear that Mr. Wilberforce was unwell. And there was other evidence to 
corroborate it : “‘ the cold chicken and wine put into the carriage for his 
dinner were returned untouched.” 

But Mr. Wilberforce reappeared at supper, ‘‘ seemingly refreshed with 
a higher feast than we had sent him,” and when the servants, at his request, 


had been dismissed he returned to the subject of Cheddar. He had made | 


enquiries there, and Cheddar, it appeared, was in a parlous state. “‘ There 
was no resident minister, no manufactory, nor did there appear any dawn of 
comfort, either temporal or spiritual.” 

“Miss Hannah More,” exclaimed Mr. Wilberforce, ‘“‘ something must 
be done for Cheddar. If you will be at the trouble, I will be at the 
Expense... 5: 

The account of the expedition in Miss Patty’s Journal opens with all 
the circumstance of high romance. These ladies-errant seem to be plunging 
into an unexplored continent—the journey long, precarious, and beset 
with every sort of unknown peril. It is with difficulty and with a smile 
that we remind ourselves that they were travelling in our homely England 
and the distance from Bristol to Cheddar is not above twenty miles. But it 
is easy for us twentieth-century folk to minimise the thing, to forget that 
in the England of a hundred and thirty-odd years ago travelling was bad, 
countryfolk less civilised, and conditions vastly different. For two delicate 
ladies no longer in their first youth the scheme was audacious, an adventure 
in a real sense, and if Miss Patty here and there overcolours, this is not 
more than enough to restore the balance after our inevitable belittling. 


Si eR 
; * Mendip Annals: or, a Narrative of the Charitable Labours of Hannah More and 

Martha More. . . . Being the Journal of Mariha More. Edited, with additional matter 
by A. Roberts. London. 1859. ‘ 
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The first thing they met was a rabbit-catcher at Cross. From him they 
learned something of the local dragon, their first to be encountered. That 
dragon was Mr. C., a rich farmer without whose good-will, so the rabbit- 
catcher said, nothing could be done in Cheddar. Upon hearing this these 
gallant ladies at once pushed forward in the best of spirits to beard and 
tame the redoubtable Mr. C.; and at last, after great difficulties, 
inexpressible roads, and (worse still) ploughed fields, they reached (in the 
words of Miss Patty) ‘“‘ the habitation of this rough man.” 

Adventure is a great appetiser. Miss Hannah and Miss Patty were by 
this time very hungry, and Mrs. C., the dragon’s wife, got them some 
food and wine. Mr. C.’s reputation, they soon found, had not libelled him. 
He proved to be vehemently opposed to a Sunday-school and indeed 
to religion in any form. Religion, he said, ‘“‘ had produced much mischief 
ever since it was introduced by the monks down at Glastonbury.” He 
expressed the firm belief that the ladies’ scheme meant the ruin of agri- 
culture. Here indeed was opposition. Yet what did they do? Leave their 
dinner and march out of the house or fling themselves into indignant 
controversy ? Not a bit of it. They simply changed the subject. Their new 
theme was Mr. C.’s wine, and they pronounced it excellent. The effect 
was instantaneous. Mr. C. was mollified. Then, again skirting the original 
subject, they let fall the remark that they should ask for no subscriptions. 
Mr. C.’s mollification became complete. Having thus tamed their first 
dragon, they proceeded to pick his brains, and “ after artfully weeding 
out of him, by slow degrees, all the material outline of Cheddar, and 
feeling we had gained ground with him, we quitted this ignorant, cold, 
unfeeling rich farmer, returned to our inn at Cross, and early next morning 
reached Cheddar.” 

When the clock struck eight I find that they were already on the move. 
They began with a “ respectable farmhouse.” The folk there—* quiet 
civil people ” of the name of Gilling—were surprised at the proposed 
scheme, but at once became enthusiastic over the idea of a Sunday-school, 
for, they said, “‘ their apples would be safer if the children were confined.” 
They offered breakfast and, when the ladies refused this, brandy-and- 
water. Whether this was accepted er not I have been unable to ascertain ; 
but it is clear, in any case, that they departed in high spirits. “‘ After our 
adventure the day before we felt this quite an animated reception, and 
marched off rejoicing at our improved good fortune.” ; 

The next people they visited expressed precisely the same views : “ they 
thought it would be giving us a good deal of trouble, but they were very 
good things to keep in the children, and there was a deal of robbing 
orchards.” Again brandy-and-water was offered, and this time it was 
definitely refused. ‘They seldom, the ladies explained, drank so early in 
the morning. Eleven of such calis did the indefatigable sisters pay. In the 
remainder of them, as it appears from a letter Miss Hannah wrote about 
this time to Mr. Wilberforce, they took their cue from this widespread 
solicitude about orchards and announced to each household “ that we had 
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a little plan which we hoped would secure their orchards from being 
robbed, their rabbits from being shot, their game from being stolen, and 
which might lower the poor-rates.”’ By such innocent diplomacy was the 
thin end of the wedge inserted. Having compieted their visits and sought 
and secured a suitable house for the Sunday-school, Miss Hannah and 
Miss Patty returned to Bristol. 

Professor Teufelsdréckh taught that “the Fraction of Life can be 
increased in value not so much by increasing your Numerator as by 
lessening your Denominator.” The Miss Mores knew this, but they hit 
on the happy plan of introducing the factor of Imagination without 
disturbing the value of the fraction. They multiplied both Numerator and 
Denominator by x, the great unknown, so that 3/2 could at will be called 
3000/2000, and at once an English village became an African jungle and 
their enterprise (their ‘“‘ claim of wages,” as the Professor calls it) swelled 
in proportion. If they went on to multiply the result also by x, so that the 
defeat of an obstructive curate became the slaughter of a dragon, I submit 
that this, indefensible mathematically, may be covered by poetic licence. 

But if Miss Patty’s Journal may be called sometimes a little highly 
coloured, then I must call Miss Hannah’s report to Mr. Wilberforce 
brilliant. The rough Mr. C. becomes, in her version, “ the chief despot of 
the village, who is very rich and very brutal’; and what, according to 
Miss Patty, was ‘‘ the habitation of this rough man” becomes with Miss 
Hannah ‘‘ the den of this monster, in a country as savage as himself, near 
Bridgewater.”’ From this report, too, I learn to what incredible lengths 
the ladies permitted themselves to go in order to win over the natives. 
It seems that they stroked and tamed the insolence of petty tyrants, fondled 
ugly children, commended cider, caressed pointers and spaniels, and 
swallowed large quantities of wine. Not only this, but in their zeal for the 
salvation of the little Cheddarites through the Sunday-school they 
extracted “from the whole people,” before leaving Cheddar, “ their 


promise to discourage or favour the poor, in proportion as they were | 


attentive or negligent in sending their children.” Evidently the little 
Cheddarites were to be saved willy-nilly. 


_ The primary object of the expedition was, as I have reported, “to — 
inquire into the state of Cheddar.” The information they obtained on this _ 
point, as handed on by Miss Hannah to Mr. Wilberforce, was indeed | 
gloomy. The people “ are as ignorant as the beasts that perish, intoxicated | 
every day before dinner, and plunged in such vices,” writes Miss Hannah, | 

as make me begin to think London a virtuous place.” “ The vicarage of _ 
Cheddar,” she goes on to say, ‘“‘ is in the gift of the Dean of Wells. The | 
incumbent is a Mr. R., who has something to do, but I cannot find out | 
what, in the University of Oxford, where he resides. The curate lives at 
Wells, twelve miles distant.” I read also that the ladies ‘‘ saw but one Bible | 
in all the parish, and that was used to prop a flower-pot,”’ and that the | 
incumbent of the next parish “‘ was intoxicated about six times a week, 
and was very frequently prevented from preaching by black eyes, | 
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earned in fighting.” So that things thereabouts were really in rather a 
bad way. 

In these unpromising surroundings the Miss Mores took up their abode 
for a week in October in “a little ale-house,” “ every hour occupied in 
preparations for opening the school.” The house they had secured was 
altered to provide a room to hold a great number of children, and an 
_ excellent woman, a Mrs. Baber, was engaged as mistress. On the appointed 
day Mrs. Baber “ arrived with the true spirit of a missionary, in a little 
cart, with her daughter and a spinning mistress, in one of the wettest days 
imaginable.” On October 25th “‘ we opened our school with one hundred 
and forty children ... the day following we opened the School of 
Industry ; and after witnessing more ignorance than we had supposed 
existed in England we took leave of Cheddar, leaving poor Mrs. Baber 
to encounter these savages, in a place where she was a total stranger.” 

But Mrs. Baber and her daughter turned out trumps, for when, about 
five weeks later, one of the Miss Mores “‘ went down to make a last inquiry 
before the winter shut us out” she found “ upwards of thirty said the 
Catechism perfectly, forty could sing three Psalms, and seven great girls 
were beginning to know something of the Scriptures: the face of the 
village much changed : not a child to be found on the cliffs on a Sunday : 
the church gradually filling.” The only disappointment was the spinning. 
“The children’s labour did not provide them so much wages as we 
expected ’’; attempts to make other arrangements with adjacent manu- 
facturing towns failed, and “ we were driven to the necessity of spinning 
worsted for the stocking-makers at Axbridge.”’ 

Such was the state of affairs at the close of 1789. 

Next year, about six months after the beginning of the Sunday-school, 
they launched out into Sunday Evenings for the parents, at which a chapter 
and a sermon were read, a Psalm sung, and a prayer said. The attendance, 
beginning with four, soon leapt to sixty. But the ladies did not stop at that. 
““We felt an earnest desire,’ writes Miss Patty, “‘ to assist some other 
poor villages,” and soon they were at work at Shipham and Rowberrow, 
“two mining villages at the top of Mendip: the people savage, and 
depraved almost beyond Cheddar, brutal in their natures, and ferocious 
in their manners. They began by suspecting that we should make our 
fortunes by selling their children as slaves. No constable would venture 
to arrest a Shipham man lest he should be concealed in one of their pits 
and never heard of more : no uncommon case.” 

A letter from Miss Hannah to a friend tells how they established a 
Sunday-school for these parishes with a hundred and forty children, and 
gives great accounts of proficiency in Catechism at Cheddar. “ I know 
you like these Goody-two-shoes_ details, she writes, and one admires 
Miss Hannah the more for her ability to recognise their Goody-two-shoes 
quality even while she is genuinely and whole-heartedly absorbed in them, 

Work goes on apace. Another letter of Miss Hannah’s records that “ we 
have established schools and various little institutions over a tract of 
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country of ten or twelve miles, and have nearly five hundred children in ~ 


training.” Among such little institutions were clubs for poor women. 
These, for a subscription of 14d. a week, provided relief in cases of sickness 
and lying-in, and there is an “ anniversary feast of tea ”’ at which, says the 
Journal, “ we wait on the women, who sit and enjoy their dignity. One 
of the rules is that any girl bred in the school who continues, when grown 
up, to attend its instructions, and has married in the past year with a fair 
character, is presented on this day with five shillings, a pair of white 
stockings of our own knitting, and a new Bible.” wey 
It is good to see this relief work put on a decent business footing, in 
organisation and principle if not always in actual fact. In actual fact we 
detect the ladies in another letter privately financing some of the very poor 
to enable them to pay their subscriptions. These little organisations, from 
small beginnings, grew rapidly and soon provided very substantial benefits : 
and it is pleasant to see, also, how soon they awoke self-respect and personal 
neatness where lately there had been slovenliness and squalor. Miss Hannah 
describes one of the anniversary feasts in her own charming fashion : 

On Wednesday we had one of our annual club feasts. . . . Figure to yourself 
Patty and me in the august character of presidents (painful eminence !), marching 
up the highest hill in the country, in one of these African days, at the head of our 
grand procession, the music of a dozen villages parading before us with “‘ God Save 


the King” ; and then making tea for these hungry hundreds, who, we diverted — 


ourselves with calculating, drank twelve hundred dishes. It was pleasant, however, 
to see them all very tidily dressed in their smart linen gowns and good black hats ; 
and this is one collateral advantage of the Institution, that, whereas there used to 
be hardly anybody at church, and the reason assigned was that they had nothing 
fit to be seen in, now the vanity of having decent clothing to meet the ladies at the 
festivity makes them industrious and frugal, to buy a gown out of their little 
earnings ; and the churches are now filled with clean and creditable-looking poor 
women. 


At a later date I find Miss Patty remarking of one of these clubs : 

Evident improvement in the women’s dress as well as deportment. It must be 
seen to be properly felt what a striking effect it has upon these poor creatures’ 
minds and manners to associate occasionally with those who are presumptuously 
and impertinently called their betters. 

The Journal for 1791 is chiefly notable for Miss Patty’s account of the 
great school treat, which became thenceforth a yearly function. That 
account I must quote in full in Miss Patty’s own inimitable words, which 
not only call up for us out of the past the doings on that happy occasion, 
but also shed round it, like a coloured mist, the very spirit of a time already 
so curiously remote from us : 


We had long promised the old schools a dinner, as a bribe for good behaviour 
during our absence, and the prospect of the feast, as they called it, was a charm so 
captivating that it provided many a task to be learned with pleasure, for the sake 
of obtaining one good dinner. 

On the 4th of August on Callow Hill, a high part of Mendip, all our children 
were assembled (except the new schools—without them we had five hundred and 


seventeen !). We left Cowslip Green in the morning, with some friends, mounted - 
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in a waggon, dressed out with greens, flowers, etc. Another followed with the 
servants, thirteen large pieces of beef, forty-five great plum-puddings, six hundred 
cakes, several loaves, and a great cask of cider. The children by order were concealed 
in a valley, whilst all the preparations were making, such as railing in a large piece 
of ground and placing the dinner upon the grass to the best advantage. In the 
meantime we were arranging the children below, At the sound of the horn the 
procession began. A boy of the best character carried a little flag : we walked next, 
then Ma’am Baber, followed by the Cheddar children, and so on according to 
seniority : all the schools, one after another, singing Psalms. Upwards of four 
thousand people were assembled to see this interesting sight. After marching round 
our little railing, all were seated in pairs as they walked. The dinner was then 
carved, and each child had laid at his feet a large slice of beef, another of plum- 
pudding, and a cake. The instant they were served, all arose, and six clergymen, 
who were present, said grace. All were again seated, and were permitted to eat 
as much as their stomachs would hold, and to talk as fast as their tongues would go. 
When the children were properly feasted, and the company had regaled themselves 
with their leavings, grace was said again, when some little examination into their 
acquirements took place. One girl could repeat twenty-four chapters, another fifteen : 
and many questions put to them, which were answered to the satisfaction of the 
company and to the credit of the children. As the design of the day was to prove 
to them the possibility of being merry and wise, we all joined in singing ‘“‘ God Save 
the King,” and amusing them by a little mirthful chat. At four o’clock all the 
pleasure was over, and the children marched out of the circle in the order they 
entered, each school headed by their master and mistress, singing Psalms and 

Hallelujahs, till they were lost in the valley. Thus were five hundred and seventeen 

children and three hundred others made happy and really feasted for the sum 

OL ets. 

Like their predecessor, Julius Czsar, the Miss Mores retired at the close 
of the year into winter quarters ; so that each year opens with a tour of 
inspection round their province and closes with a tour of farewell before 
the winter shuts them out. The records of these tours give a lively 
impression of the affection in which the ladies were held : 


We bade adieu for the present year, and it was as well our affairs were settled. 
The roads being almost impassable, we were brought out of Nailsea by men on 
horseback as well as on foot. 


From Shipham “ we parted in some distress: the children’s eyes were 
full, and the teachers sobbing. Oh, may the blessing of Heaven go with 
them during the cold winter ! ” 

At Cheddar “‘ they all followed our chaise into the lane ; and at length 
we parted with equal reluctance, mutually blessing and praying for each 
other.” The farewell to Cheddar next year was even more demonstrative : 
“‘ Our parting prayer was offered up amidst a sobbing audience, and we 
took our leave amidst circumstances too affecting to describe.” 

An occurrence at Nailsea in the previous year gives a similar proof of 
the mutual regard of rulers and subjects : 

The late strike among the colliers for increase of wages had drawn away some 
of our great boys. . . . This day, to our no small joy, we found them returned. 
It would create a smile in a fine gentleman or lady to behold our mutual pleasure 
on meeting : it was something quite transporting. 


< 
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I have called the Miss Mores rulers, and rulers they were ; liberal, 
wise, affectionate, but absolute, and not in the least mere chairmen of 
committees. They themselves were quite determined on that point : 

We wished to get the people into the idea that we were to change our mistress 
whenever we chose, without its being the cause of any uproar or conjecture : that 
the thing was to be as we saw fit, without anybody’s making remarks. 

By the end of the year ’g1 the numbers have doubled. “Tt is now,” Miss 
Patty records, “‘ the beginning of December 1791. We are preparing to 
leave all our schemes and schools for the winter. Many blessings have 
arisen this summer, sufficient to strengthen our faith. . . . We have 
now taken in hand ten parishes and have the care of nearly one thousand 
children.” ; 

The thing was certainly assuming gigantic proportions, but the ladies 
did not propose to stop at a thousand. On New Year’s Day 1792 I find 
Miss Hannah writing thus to a friend : and observe that the project once 
again takes on all the mystery of high romance. Under her pen yards seem 
to be miles and our English villages become the strongholds of fierce and 
sinister tribes. “‘ I have partly pledged myself,” she writes, “ if I live and 
have health and money, and the French do not come, to take up two new 
parishes next spring: but as they are four miles below Cheddar I have 
not dared reveal my intention to anyone. . . . These parishes are large 
and populous. They are as dark as Africa: and I do not like the thought 
that, at the Day of Judgment, any set of people should be found to have 
perished through ignorance, who were within my possible reach, and only 
that I might have a little more ease.” 

One of the most endearing traits in these excellent women is their just 
appreciation of the value of cheerfulness and good fare in the scheme 
of life. Like Sir Toby Belch, they will admit no incompatibility between 
virtue and cakes and ale. We saw in Miss Patty’s account of the picnic 
that the children “ were permitted to eat as much as their stomachs would 
hold, and to talk as fast as their tongues would go.” On another occasion 
at Cheddar Miss Patty notes that ‘‘ after service was over and Mr. Jones 
had preached a sermon, we returned in the same order, dismissing the 
younger part of the company, with each a good plum tart to comfort them.” 
And I discover, on turning the page, that this admirable antidote was 
administered again. ““ Mr. Boake gave us a most suitable sermon, and we 
returned from church as we went, preceded by one hundred and fifty- 
eight children, who were also solaced with a good plum-tart,” and a pretty 
big one, too, one imagines. And sometimes, wrote Miss Patty of their 
evening classes for young women at Shipham, “ we surprise them with 
a dish of tea, in hopes to make it pleasant.” They love to see people take 
their religion smiling. At the end of a preliminary meeting in the vestry 
at Yatton “ the bells were set a-ringing, and the whole village seemed ail 
gaiety and pleasure. That their spirits were exhilarated upon so important 
an occasion was particularly agreeable.” All leanings towards religious 
priggishness were at once discouraged. In one of the villages certain 
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young men, become over-zealous, tried, without success, to get Miss 
Hannah “to publish a severe edict against the sin of wearing flowers: 
which,” remarks Miss Hannah, “‘ would be ridiculous enough in me, who 
So passionately love them.” In the letter which records this, another 
amusing instance appears. “I find it necessary,” she writes, ‘in some 
instances, to encourage cheerfulness, as austerities are insisted on by some 
of them of rather a serious nature. Two young and very pious persons, 
who are over head and ears in love with each other, and whom I strenuously 
exhort to marry, will not hear of it. They say they can serve God better 
as they are ; and this would be very well, only that, while they refuse 
injunctions to marry, they are spending almost all their time together ; 
and though I verily believe that both of them would rather die than 
commit any wilful sin, yet I have found it difficult to impress on them the 
evil of giving room for scandal.” 
Any seeming austerity in Miss Hannah or Miss Patty was at bottom, 
I am convinced, strictly practical under the prevailing circumstances. 
We entirely agree with Miss Hannah that shops should be closed on 
Sundays, only our gravity is a little shaken when she says of “‘ the breaking 
of the Sabbath by the abominable custom of going to shops on that day ” 
that “it is a daring and a dreadful sin.” We are inevitably tickled, too, 
by their horror of dancing, yet it emerges quite unmistakably from the 
Journal that at the dances certain young persons got into real and serious 
trouble : and I am ready to bet that the following still more diverting 
fears of Miss Patty were founded on unfortunate experience, for this 
assumption alone can account for the impassable gulf fixed between 
apples and nuts and cake and tea: 
The sunshine of summer, with sweethearts, apples, and nuts, is as dangerous 
to the preservation of Shipham virtue as all the pleasures of Ranelagh can be to 


the fine gentlemen and ladies of London. These temptations oblige us to double 
our vigilance and add rewards. 


And, lower down: 


The occasional treats of tea and cake seem to affect them. These sort of 
simple pleasures have their use in civilising them ; they cannot corrupt, and they 
certainly amuse and give pleasure. 

As in the case of Eve, it was not the fruit itself that mattered, but all that 
the fruit stood for ; and in the light of what happened in the Mendips the 
tremendous question presents itself whether, had the Miss Mores been 
present in the Garden of Eden with timely tea and cake, the Fall might 
not have been averted. 
As the years go by and the schools take firmer root, and method and 
- organisation become less experimental, more assured, there is inevitably 
less of special note to record in the Journal. It becomes rather a record 
of progress and sometimes of retrogression, broken only occasionally 
by bigger events. Thus in 1793 I observe that “ Nailsea, in its infant 
_ state, is doing more than we could reasonably expect ; and Shipham and 
' Cheddar rise triumphant. . . . Nay, even our abandoned school, as we 
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call it, of the wicked and reprobate great boys leaves us not without 
hope.” Increasing mutual kindness is noted at Cheddar, where, at one 
of the yearly treats, “‘ farmers and their wives mixed with their own poor 
and rode in the same conveyance—their own waggons.” 

“We can boast,” Miss Patty writes at the end of 1793, ‘‘ (but, oh, let it 
be with fear and trembling, but still with rejoicing !) that we have a righteous 
coal-pit. Should the following year spread the good seed sown, and should 
it reach the glass-houses, the blessing will then indeed be diffused ! ” 

In January 1795 a letter from Cheddar— a particular account of some 

young women emerging from that sink of sin and wickedness, the paper- 
mill, was as agreeable as it was surprising.” 
{In the same year at Nailsea, “it being Whitsunday, we attended the 
Sacrament with eight young colliers.” And Miss Patty gives a touching 
picture of little Sally Thatcher, whose “ profligate parents’ beat her 
because she went to Sunday-school : but the child came nevertheless, 
“‘with a sort of divine patience and humility that is quite heavenly.” 
Such are some of the more cheering details scattered through the records 
of the years. Mixed with them I discover, of course, notes of less happy 
aspect : 


At Nailsea we had a general routing and scolding. 


Congresbury, ever unpromising, was now completely so. What little appearance © 


of sense we found in the Turners is now done away by old age : and the fine boys 
we brought forward last year are gone to service ; so that our visits are all dull 
and discouraging. 

Banwell, never interesting, is now more disagreeable than usual. The people are 
disagreeable : the children, poor things, are disagreeable too. We go on grumbling 
and teaching, and scolding and threatening, and this day we were very serious 
indeed, and threw out something of a hint that, without more improvement, we 
might be tempted to remove. 

The grown girls here [at Nailsea] are intolerably troublesome : it is with difficulty 
that we get them to come, and when they do we find them uncommonly stupid. 

: constant set of dull boys is very discouraging, but still they have immortal 
souls. 

No fatigue, no labour, is anything compared with the increasing anxiety of 
providing and teaching mistresses. 


Complaints such as these ruffle the surface of Miss Patty’s Journal, 
while through Miss Hannah’s correspondence and diary I catch a glimpse 
of more personal matters. Never once does Miss Patty’s Journal complain 
of ill-health, yet I see in a letter of Miss Hannah’s that “ Patty has had a 
wretched summer in almost constant pain.” And Miss Hannah, too, had 
her troubles. A friend, the Rev. J. Newton, writes to her, “ You will 
permit me gently to sigh over the poor account you give me of your health.” 
“It is really singular,” I find him remarking later, “ that such an athletic 
service should be appointed for such delicate instruments.” In 1793 Miss 
Hannah writes, “ I thank God I have not been laid by for long together 
with any very severe illness. But I am hardly ever without a cough for a 


week together, and the days I have headaches are rather more than the | 
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days I have them not.” That the annual feasts were an exhausting ordeal 
to her is clear from a remark referring to one of them: “ I was ill many 
days after with the heat—a necessary correction for this prosperity.” 

Yet, in spite of ill-health, the sisters did not shrink from labours that 
would fatigue a Hercules. Here is an entry in Miss Hannah’s diary for 
October 26th, 1794: ‘‘ The days are now short and the visits laborious 
and uncomfortable ; and it is dark and late when we return. We are often 
out thirteen hours. . . .” 

So runs the record, up hill and down dale, wet and fine. But it must 
not be supposed that the adventures are over, that there are no more 
dragons to tame or slay. Far from it. There is still that evil-minded great 
lady Mrs. S. to be encountered ; the despicable Mr. B., curate and 
magistrate ; there is Mrs. Thomson, who turned out such a “ sad 
hypocrite”; the “ infamous woman ” of Shipham ; the aggressive but 
lazy curate of Axbridge; and those savage farmers of Wedmore, who 
actually presented a petition against the ladies to the Dean of Wells. 

The great feature of 1793 is the taming at Cheddar of a first-class 
dragon : 

Mr. Hyde, brother to the great man of the place and our great persecutor. 
Profligate, abusive, depraved, this proud man—this haughty sinner—this gentleman 
of Cheddar—is brought to confess with joy and gratitude that ‘‘ Jesus Christ came 
into the world to save sinners,” and he is likewise brought to confess this truth 
amidst a congregation of poor people over whom he has power and over whom 
he has too often exercised it. 


Later in the same year another dragon, a female this time, is encountered 
at Shipham. “ About this time we had a sad and curious bustle at Shipham. 
An infamous woman there, of depraved character, set up a ball, and drew 
aside too many of our young women. We flew immediately after this lady, 
and a dialogue too shocking to relate ensued. It did indeed show the 
depravity of the human heart when left to itself.” I presume that the 
shocking part of the dialogue was taken exclusively by the “ infamous 
woman.” 

Then there was the case of Mrs. S., the Circe of Draycot. “ Mrs. S., a 
great lady of the village, threw out the temptation of a glass of gin to any 
person every time they kept from the school, and used her lawful power 
by not suffering her servant-boy to attend, who was grieved at the dis- 
appointment.” As a set-off against this it is a relief to learn from a highly 
significant reference to Shipham under the year 1794 that “ the young 
women have stood the nutting season tolerably well.” 

The lazy curate of Axbridge can hardly be classed as a dragon. He was 
rather, I think, a variety of Sloth-Worm, whose attempt to show fight was 
defeated by his own slothfulness : in fact, he would have been far too 
apathetic to stir in the first instance had he not been “ poisoned by the 
ordinary gentry.” Thus stimulated, he “ threatened . . . to set up an 
evening lecture in the church in order to demolish our evening reading. 
Had that been the case, we ordered our mistress and the people by all 
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means to attend the church. However, the trouble of putting together two 
sermons instead of one cooled the gentleman’s ardour, and it has not yet 
taken place.” 

Mrs. Thomson was the second successor to the excellent Mrs. Baber, 
who died, alas, in the midst of her valuable work at Cheddar. The ladies 
were never quite sure of Mrs. Thomson. The Journal breathes more than 
one doubt as to her suitability, and at last, somewhere in 1798, I come 
upon this disquieting entry: ““ Mrs. Thomson growing more and more 
artful, and daring to use extempore prayer.” After that, of course, Mrs. 
Thomson had to go: 

We had great cause to rejoice that we were enabled to get rid of her in so quiet a 
way. She was introducing much cant and abominable self-righteousness ; never 
correcting the children ; paying the club-money indiscriminately ; using every 
artful means to ingratiate herself with the people. As soon as she left us she set up 
readings on the same evenings we had ours, and inflamed the people with wild, 
enthusiastic expressions. , 


One of the Miss Mores’ greatest victories was Blagdon. ‘‘ This parish,” 
I gather from Miss Patty, “ exceeded in wickedness, if possible, any we 
had hitherto taken in hand.” After dividing by x I still find ample evidence 
to prove that Blagdon was actually in a very bad way. The ladies set to 
work there in October 1795. In 1797 they received from Blagdon the 
gratifying information “ that two sessions and two assizes are past, and a 
third approaching, and neither as prosecutor nor prisoner, plaintiff nor 
defendant, has any of this parish (once so notorious for crimes and 
litigation) appeared ; and, moreover, warrants for wood-stealing, pilfering, 
etc., are quite out of fashion.” 

There, without any recourse to algebraic operations involving x, we 
have the most convincing evidence of the golden fruits of their untiring 
labour. However tiny the world of their ideas may seem to us nowadays, 
however quaint and prim their outlook on this life and the next, the ladies 
went to the root of the matter. They taught decency, self-respect, cheerful- 
ness, good-fellowship, discipline of mind and body, without which things 
it is useless to begin to teach anything. “ Principles, and not opinions, 
are what I labour to give them,” writes Miss Hannah to a correspondent. 
Excellent, sensible Miss Hannah ! 

Miss Patty’s Journal breaks off abruptly in 1800 : why, I do not know. 
Death, who curtails so many journals, had, happily, no hand in ending 
this one. Miss Patty had still nineteen more years to live and Miss Hannah 
as many as thirty-three. Perhaps the last dragon had been slain and the 
last recess of the jungle explored, and there was nothing left to write 
about : perhaps some vague premonition of the great progressive wave 
which was soon to sweep England so far beyond even the dreams of these 


two devoted pioneers startled Miss Patt d mad 
on the threshold of the nineteenth behuie and made her drop her pen 
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Pea N PieveerOR ENGLISH ? 
By JOHN BAILEY 


E live in atime which is certainly not more learned than that of 
our grandfathers, but, curiously enough, appears to be decidedly 
more pedantic. Pedantry was once the weakness of donnish 
: recluses who could not know when they were absurd. Now we 
See it every day in popular writers and journalists who certainly cannot plead 
either the excuse of living too little with the world or that of living too 
much with learning. The dons had at least the excuse of possessing the 
knowledge which they superfluously paraded. When Landor, for instance, 
who was all his long life both an undergraduate and a don, as well as a poet 
and other things, insisted on writing ‘“‘ Aristoteles ”’ and other like oddities, 
he had at least the excuse of being as familiar with the Greek name of the 
philosopher as with the English. But when writers in the evening papers 
talk about ‘“‘ the ex-Emperor Karl ” that is not because they have lived 
with German books and think as naturally of Karl as of Charles. It is 
mere pedantry, and not the pedantry of learning, but that of vanity and 
ignorance of the English language. The first rule in the use of a language 
1s to use no foreign words when native words exist. No one ever talks of 
Karl the Fifth or Karl (or its Swedish equivalent) the Twelfth. No one 
ever talks of Felipe the Second or Friedrich the Great. If we are to desert 
English in the one case, why not in the other ? The answer is, of course, 
that we are never to desert it till it deserts us. We may awkwardly trans- 
literate as best we can the name of some obscure Chinese town or unknown 
Chinese writer : but China and Confucius are happily English possessions, 
and to give them up is to abandon our birthright. ‘To talk of Karl is, in 
fact, as stupid as it would be to call his capital Wien, or the city of ‘Titian 
and Tintoret to Venezia. Even the prigs who have written Vecellio and 
Robusti on our picture-frames have not yet done that. 

The distinction between the pedantry of learning and that of mere 
affectation and vanity is best given in the well-known story of Johnson’s 
reply to the lady who asked him whether she was or was not to accent the 
last syllable but one of the word Alexandria. I cannot find it in Boswell, 
and can only quote from memory: “ Dr. Parr and I, Madam, may say 
Alexandri’a : but you are to say Alexa’ndria.”’ But however well justified 
Johnson was as against an affected blue stocking, he was not justified as 
against the English language. The pedantry of learning is still pedantry. 
Alexandria is an English word, and no one has a right to pull it about in 
order to give us the information that he knows Greek. That is the same 
vanity as is exhibited by the pedants who turn the English word Virgil 
into Vergil, a word of no language at all, in order to parade their knowledge 
of the not very important fact that the Latin name should be written 


Vergilius. 
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In this last instance we get nearer to the worst of pedantry’s sins. 
Pedantry is literature (or too often only knowledge) divorced from life = 


and the contemptible and hateful thing about it is that it has no sense - 


of values and is always sacrificing life to books, the spirit to the letter, the 
sentence to the word, the truth to the fact. Virgil is one of the greatest 
names in the whole history of literature. Few indeed are the names which 
have been uttered with so much love and almost worship as his has been 
from his own day to ours. And England has taken her full part in the 
Virgilian cult. Yet it seems that, at the bidding of a few prigs, the name 
which almost every great English writer has looked at with affection as he 
set it on his page is to be changed into an alien abortion inheriting no 
history and belonging to no language ! Will these soulless beings be asking 
us presently to give up Shakespeare in favour of Shakspere, Shaksper, 
Shaxpeare, or some similar indulgence of antiquarian vanity ? 

The crime of pedantry is that it is always a sacrifice of the greater to 
the less. It is generally, but not always, the result or accompaniment of a 
temper which is one of the most irritating, offensive, and, in fact, con- 
temptible in the world : the temper which desires to exhibit its knowledge 
at all costs whether it is desired or undesired, relevant or irrelevant. 
Freeman, the historian, was a conspicuous instance of this temper. The 
result of it on his contemporaries is amusingly exhibited in a little Oxford 
dialogue in which he is one of the speakers, and, of course, does not allow 
the conversation to go very far before he drags in his King Charles’s head, 
the “ unity of history ” on which the stage direction immediately follows 
“Exeunt, running at great speed ’—the other parties to the dialogue. 
Still the unity of history is a great and august conception and as true as 
it is great. It only became a nuisance when it was allowed to become an 
obsession. But Freeman, being the man he was, was sure to carry his 
pedantry into small things as well as great. And he did. He was one of the 
first to delight himself with strange orthographical antics in the matter of 


well-known proper names. He substituted the ugly and unpronounceable . 


Eadgyth and Cnut for the Edith and Canute of English history and 
literature. Even he, of course, could not be consistent in these absurdities. 
And I remember a correspondence on the subject in which he and Mr. 
Frederic Harrison dealt shrewd blows at each other till Mr. Harrison got 
in a final and crushing argumentum ad hominem by pointing out that 
Freeman’s fame rested chiefly on some large volumes about a king whose 
name was written in various ways by himself and his contemporaries, but 


never in the way employed by Freeman himself. The great William had, 


in fact, proved himself once more the Conqueror even in a contest with 
his historian’s pedantry. And so we may hope that an even more ancient 
ruler of a part of this island may be able to preserve the name which has 
been learnt by heart by thousands of Englishmen. Some persons may 
plume themselves on knowing that ‘‘ Boudicca”’ is more accurate than 

Boadicea ”’ or “ Bouduca,” as Spenser called her when he made a passing 
reference to her in the “‘ Faerie Qeeen.” I am not learned enough to disput: 
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with them. But as I imagine that we have no evidence as to whether that lady 
could hold a pen, and still less as to the exact sounds which proceeded from 
her mouth, I should have thought modesty and caution ought to be 
the notes of those who propose to rewrite her name. But these are not the 
common attributes of pedants: and I confess that neither modesty nor 
caution nor a sense of literature appears tome to be conspicuous in those who 
ask us to substitute a sound and spelling which have never had and are 
never very likely to have any associations at all for a form of both which 
has been carried all over the world by the genius of Cowper and Tennyson. 

It would be easy to enumerate other instances, such as the displacement 
of the Koran of so many of our great writers in favour of the entirely 
unpronounceable Q’ran, a word formed in defiance of the genius and 
structure of our language. But enough have been given. And probably 
most plain people will feel that in cases of this kind it is hardly possible 
to acquit the pedants of a vanity which, as happens with other kinds of 
vanity, is not rendered less irritating or less ridiculous by being unconscious. 
The antidote to vanity here as elsewhere is a just sense of values. Anybody, 
for instance, who has once faced the truth as to the relative importance 
of the name of Boadicea as it sounds in Cowper’s poem and as it is supposed 
that it may possibly have sounded in the rude settlements of the Iceni 
is at once delivered from the folly of priding himself upon his superior 
cleverness in introducing ‘“‘ Boudicca.” The one has plainly a far greater 
value than the other and a value of an altogether higher order. ‘‘ Boudicca,” 
even if it be accurate, is a mere fact, an isolated atom. It is interesting to 
students of philology, especially to those who are working at what can be 
discovered of the language spoken by the ancient inhabitants of this island. 
‘To no one else is it of any importance or interest whatever. Boadicea, on 
the other hand, is a word which at once sets in motion, not only the mind 
but the memory, the imagination, the emotions, in fact, the whole spiritual 
nature, of the hearer who knows anything of our history and literature. 
It is plain that to take Boudicca in its place is to sacrifice the greater to 
the less. It is like substituting a word which would only tell us the chemical 
facts or precise food value of bread for the word which gives us a general 
and popular knowledge of that, and carries with it also all the great associa- 
tions of Shakespeare’s “‘ bitter bread of banishment,” of the Bible’s 
“‘ bread of idleness,”’ “‘ bread of affliction,” “‘ bread of life.” 

No pedant ever understands that poetry is greater than fact, or rather, 
perhaps, belongs to a higher order of fact. And no book has suffered more 
from pedants than the Bible. There is no other book in whose interpretation 
the pedant’s invariable preference of the letter to the spirit has run such 
disastrous riot. Thousands of the arguments drawn from it, of the 
assertions made about it, unorthodox as well as orthodox, are rendered 
worthless from the outset by their literalism, their verbalism, their isola- 
tion of one text from another, their incapacity to realise that the Bible is 
a collection of books of literature, not of scientific or philosophical treatises. 
Yet the folly of such treatment of it stares the interpreters in the face. 
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Just as in Homer, Shakespeare, Cervantes, Goethe, even Wordsworth and | 


Shelley, indeed in any writer whose works are really great and really 
literature, you will find abundance of maxims or statements which seem 
to deny each other, so still more, of course, in the Bible, which is the work 
not of one writer but of many. We are no sooner given the commandment 
“ Love not the world ” than we remember that ‘‘ God so loved the world ”’ 
that He gave it the greatest of all gifts. We have scarcely heard the 
command ‘“‘ Let your light so shine before men that they may see your 
good works ” than we hear its apparent opposite, ‘‘ Take heed that ye do 
not your alms before men to be seen of them.” We hear in the Gospel 
that “‘ Strait is the gate and narrow is the way which leadeth unto life and 
few there be that find it ” : and presently in the Epistle that “ As in Adam 
all die even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” The same Christ who 
said that it was easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than 
for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of Heaven seems to have made 
many of His friends among the rich, dined often at their tables, slept in 
their houses, and at the last was laid in a rich man’s grave. Scores or 
hundreds of these apparent contradictions might, of course, be quoted. 
None such could be tolerated in a book of science. But the Bible is 
literature, and literature represents life, and life is a precious stone of very 
many facets, each differing from the other and each in turn insisting on 
being recognised and allowed. But pedantry, in handling these things, 
either ignores one great saying and tries to make its science out of the 
other or goes through contortions of dishonest ingenuity in the attempt 
to reconcile the irreconcilable. 

_ Here we see the pedant misinterpreting or destroying the idea through 
incapacity to perceive the freedom of the spirit or the multiplicity of life. 
But the Bible also affords perhaps the greatest example of the mischief 
done by pedantry in the strict field of literature. No one will accuse the 
authors of the Revised Version of vanity or any other ignoble motive. No 
one indeed will speak of them at all without gratitude for the great service 
they rendered to students of the Bible, especially to those who are not 
acquainted with Hebrew or Greek. The chief men among them were 
scholars of high attainment : and, though one at least of the conclusions 
they drew from their scholarship and one which led to a great many of 
their alterations, is now, I understand, admitted to be wrong, yet there 
is no doubt that so far as word for word accuracy goes in translation they 
have the advantage over their great predecessors. But that was just their 
delusion : it does not go very far. In their rendering of the New Testament 
at least (for by the time that they came to the Old they had learnt some- 
thing in the school of adverse criticism) they showed at least as much of 
the weakness of scholarship as of its strength. And the weakness of scholar- 
ship may be summed up in one word and consists in one thing, the thing 
we are discussing, pedantry. It would take me too far and would be quite 
out of place and proportion here to enter into a discussion of their work. 
But it is worth alluding to as perhaps the most striking instance of serious 
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pedantry quite untainted by vanity. The task which they had undertaken 
was the revision of what is probably the greatest and most famous trans- 
lation in the world, and certainly the book which has had the greatest 
influence of all, greater by far than even the plays of Shakespeare, on the 
literature, speech, and life of the English people. They undertook to 

introduce as few alterations as possible into the Text of the Authorized 
Version.” But with scholars sitting apart in a room by themselves learning 
soon seems to have more importance, literature and life less, than they 
actually have. They even encumbered themselves with a rule quite fatal 
to translation which is to be literature, quite fatal even to truth, but pleasing 
to pedantry, that the same Greek word was to be translated by the same 
English word. They did not indeed follow this or other unfortunate rules 
invariably. But they followed it sufficiently often to produce, in obedience 
to it, such renderings as “‘ the lamp thereof is the Lamb ”’ in the beautiful 
verse so familiar in the words of their predecessors : “‘ And the city had 
no need of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it : for the glory of 
God did lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof.”’ That single change 
with its hideous jingle (and nothing whatever to gain by it in the way of 
interpretation) is enough by itself to decide their qualifications for touching 
so noble a work as the Bible of King James. It would be hard to know 
where to go for an instance of pedantry exhibiting itself in more naked 
deformity. The same thing may be seen almost as unfortunately in 
the passage where, because the Greek word is ¢dvracpa, the “It is a 
spirit’ of the disciples is changed into an utterance which could not 
possibly be theirs, the prosaic and semi-scientific “it is an apparition.” 
The word, as so often happens with pedantry, has been allowed to tyrannise 
over the sentence and destroy the sense. The thing was to give us what 
the disciples would have said if they had spoken English, and that is just 
what the old translators gave and what pedantry cares nothing about 
giving ; it prefers to please itself by distinguishing between ¢édvracya and 
wvEvLa. 

This is pedantry’s habitual substitution of the letter for the spirit. 
But the work of the revisers is equally full of its indifference to memory, 
association and poetry. It is obvious that their whole practice of making 
innumerable petty alterations, commonly destructive of rhythm and 
dignity, and always irritating to the ear which is waiting for the familiar 
words, is a constant exhibition of this kind of pedantry. Sayings which 
every Englishman remembers hearing repeated by the voice of his mother, 
sayings which he has found inwoven into great passages of our greatest 
writers are disfigured beyond recognition. And why? For no reason 
except those dear to pedantry, such as that absurd rule that a Greek 
word should always have the same English representative. | suppose these 
translators would render the French ‘‘ comment ”’ either always “ how ”’ 
or always “ what,” or the French “ esprit ” always “ spirit.” But however 
that may be the fact remains that their system produces such results as 
that, in the first ten verses of the Gospel of St. Mark, they have made 
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sixteen verbal alterations, only a single one, or at most two, of which can 
even be claimed to make any change in the sense. They certainly hoped 
that their work would increase the power of the Bible in the mind of the 
people of England. Yet they had so little sense of values that in order to 
secure a pedantic consistency in details they sacrificed again and again 
the old beauty which had made so much of the old power, and the old 
associations which had long preserved and fortified it. Who would wish 
that Shakespeare had known Plutarch in some more accurate modern 
version instead of in North ? Only a pedant who knows nothing either of 
power or of beauty, of what moves and conquers men : and only such a 
pedant will transfer the Revised Bible from the study, where it is most 
useful, to the public readings of the Church where it is always a weakness 
and often an offence. 

Is it possible to lay down any principles by which pedantry may check 
itself if it will, or we at least may know when and where we can fairly 
draw the line against its intrusions? After all, it is only learning out of 
place. The fault of the pedant is not that the thing he says is untrue, but 
that it is either unimportant or irrelevant or, worst of all, an interference 
with some higher truth. The pedants of Shakespeare, Moliere, and Scott 
generally combine the first two. The knowledge they are so eager to display 
is merely verbal not real, is ridiculous by its unimportance and exasperating 
by its irrelevance to the business in hand. Holophernes cannot speak of the 
earth without telling us that the Latin word for it is terra. Moliere’s 
philosopher cannot be brought to answer an urgent practical question till 
he has fumed about the importance of distinguishing between “ la forme ” 
and “ la figure ” in speaking of a hat. There might conceivably be moments 
when even this distinction might be worth making, as there are certainly 
occasions when it is useful to be told that terra is Latin for the earth. 
But it is the essence of pedantry not to wait for these moments. If a man 
is writing a book about the life and family of Raphael he helps us by 
stating that the painter’s name was Sanzio. If he is making a catalogue of 
artists or writing a book on painting he is simply blocking the way of know- 
ledge by using any other name but Raphael. There are prigs who talk of 
Salaman instead of Solomon: and very likely some one will presently 
discover that the name by which we have always called his father might 
be written with more philological accuracy. But men of letters and men of 
sense will always speak of David and Solomon. If we gave up our English 
rights in them we should soon be asked to accept Petrus and Johannes. 
in place of Peter and John. So not even the genius of Mr. Hardy will make 
us accept his pedantic Napoléon for the English word Napoleon. 

In all these cases it is obvious that pedantry is sacrificing the greater to the 
less. It is the privilege of genius to outlive its own age. David and Solomon, 
Homer and Horace, Raphael and Titian belong to all the ages. And to 
destroy the great associations which have gone on gathering round those 
names throughout the centuries in order to emphasise a fact of language 
or of history which has either, like ‘‘ Sanzio,” no associations at all, or, 
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like ‘ Homerus,” associations which we cannot recover, and certainly 
cannot incorporate into English, is to sacrifice what is great to what is 
small, and, worse, to prefer the dead, what either never had life or has 
long lost it, to that which is alive for ever in the memory, imagination and 
affections of men. Here, again, we see the root failure of pedantry : it is 
blind to the criterion of values. The temper is, of course, one which can 
be shown in all fields of knowledge. I am here discussing only its exhibi- 
tions in the world of language. There, as elsewhere, it has no doubt often 
been simply wrong ; its discoveries a delusion, its corrections of other 
people inaccurate or false. But that is not the point of the present argument. 
I am ready to assume here that the learning of which pedantry is a disease 
is itself always real and even healthy. How can learning in this field save 
itself from succumbing to the infection of pedantry ? By bearing three 
things always in mind. Like most things that are true they are more or 
less obvious, and, like so many things that are obvious, they seem often 
to be either unknown or forgotten. Let me come to an end by briefly 
recalling each of them. 

The first of them is that language is not merely an affair of 
etymology or philology or grammar or phonetics. It is an affair of 
nationality: the audible expression of the life of a people. It should 
be itself and recognisable as itself. English should be English and 
French French. It is important, then, when a foreign word has to be 
introduced into a language that it should be made to conform as far as 
possible to the genius of that language. The Society for Pure English, of 
which Mr. Bridges is the leading spirit, point out in one of their excellent 
pamphlets that English has of late grown much weaker in this respect 
than French and Italian. The French and Italians habitually naturalise 
the pronunciation and often the spelling of foreign words or names in 
common use. We seem of late to have surrendered the healthy exercise 
of this right. ““ Lyons ” is less and less pronounced as if it were “ lions,” 
and for the city of the jackdaw whose name once rhymed with “ seems ”’ 
we now often attempt a sound which not one Englishman in a hundred 
thousand can produce. This is not merely stupid and inconvenient ; it is 
also wrong. “‘ Literary taste at the present time with regard to foreign 
words recently borrowed from abroad,” says the writer of one of these 
pamphlets, ‘‘ is on wrong lines, the notions which govern it being scien- 
tifically incorrect, tending to impair the national character of our standard 
speech and to adapt it to the habits of classical scholars. On account of 
these alien associations our borrowed terms are now spelt and pronounced, 
not as English but as foreign words, instead of being assimilated, as they 
were in the past, and brought into conformity with the main structure 
of our speech.” He adds that the majority of words now added to our 
language are the deliberate creation of scientific writers, not of men of 
letters, who unfortunately leave this word-coining business to “ those who 
by nature and profession are least sensitive to zsthetic requirements.” 
And the result is, in the writer’s opinion, that when we are speaking of 
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a newly-invented machine we shall be wise not to care so much about what 
the inventor named it as about what it is called by the workmen who use it. 
This argument raises questions which are outside a discussion of 
edantry. But it shows how free of pedantry real learning can be. A society 
btiadeH and inspired by Mr. Bridges, Mr. Henry Bradley, and Sir Walter 
Raleigh is above suspicion of indifference to the scholarship of language. 
But its scholarship is vital, not merely verbal. And therefore it insists, as 
we see here, on the “national character of our standard speech ”’ and 
deprecates the ugly intrusions of alien pedantry claiming to base itself on 
linguistic accuracy. It remembers, what pedantry forgets, that language 
is a living thing and has its own rights and its own genius ; and it urges 
that when we are speaking English we should use English words as far 
as possible, and that when we are obliged to bring in foreign ones we 
should “‘ assimilate our borrowings ” and make it our general rule to give 
them “an English pronunciation and an English spelling.” 

The second thing to be borne in mind about language if we would 
avoid pedantry is that such a language as ours has not only acquired its 
own forms. It has created its own literature. And great literature has its 
rights which cannot be lightly set aside. The burden of proof is on the 
innovator. He has to show that the value gained is greater than the value 
lost. Sometimes he will succeed. Most of us would agree that the learning 
which insisted that Zeus and Hermes should no longer be called Jupiter 
and Mercury was a sound learning and the innovation a gain rather than 
loss. It is true that it made a painful wrench with the practice of Shake- 
speare and Milton and all our great writers both of prose and poetry. 
That was a heavy price to pay. But then it was no mere giving of a new- 
fangled name to a character long well known. It was the establishing a 
distinction between two characters who had long been confused. The fact 
that even the Romans confused them does not prevent our recognising 
that the Zeus of the Greeks is not altogether the same conception as the 
Jupiter of the Romans : and still less does the Roman Bacchus mean all that 
was meant by the Greek Dionysus. There was here, then, a real point 
to be asserted, not a verbal one such as is involved in calling Virgil Vergil 
or Paul Veronese Caliari. We have given a great deal, but we have got 
something worth having in exchange. Literature, then, may accept the 
substitution as it accepts the changes of the Revisers of the Bible when, 
as happens now and then, they make sense out of nonsense or give a 
true meaning instead of a false. But literature, with all sound criticism 
to follow it, will refuse to surrender words to which it has given great 
associations when the lost rhythm or broken memory finds no better 
compensation than such trivialities as the substitution of “‘ straightway ” 
for “ immediately,” or of ~ but while he was yet afar off ” for “‘ but when ~ 
he was yet a great way off, ’ Nor will it yield to the demands of any prig 
my mea, prove that “ Lear” should be spelt “ Leir ” or “‘ Hamlet ” 
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But there is a third safeguard against pedantry, the most important 
of all. It is to be found in remembering that literature is life and, 
like life, is always receiving as well as giving. What pedantry sacrifices 
Is often more than the national rights of language, or the claims of 
great literary associations, or the beauty of words or rhythms which bear 
stamped on them the genius of a master. It constantly sacrifices the actual 
meaning, the full content of a word or a phrase. It is so proud of its etymo- 
logical learning that it is apt to tell us that a word means no more than 
we can get out of its etymology, leaving the miser nothing but his wretched- 
ness and making the hypocrite no worse than an actor, the bishop no 
more than an overseer. Or, by a very similar blunder, it puts archeology 
in the place of history, preferring that which, however interesting and 
important in its own sphere, is essentially a putting back of the clock to 
that which is a watching and recording of the way it has gone forward. 
So there are people who are fond of pointing out that till quite lately the 
English Cabinet was entirely unknown to the law of the Constitution 
which knew its members only as members of the King’s Privy Council, 
as it only knew the Prime Minister by whatever other office he held. 
No one who cares for the study of our political development can help 
being interested in such points of constitutional lore. But directly they are 
used, as they have often been, to imply something irregular or illegitimate 
in the position of the Premier or the Cabinet, they exhibit the dangers of 
legal and archeological pedantry. Children grow before their growth is 
measured and recorded, and the growth that has not yet been recorded is 
none the less perfectly real. The oak is not to be judged by the acorn. 
But my present business is with literature, not with political institutions. 
And the final point to be insisted on is that literature is not etymology 
nor archeology but life. It is not a thing which belongs wholly to any one 
moment of time, still less to any one author. The man who writes a great 
book embodies in it much of the past and the present. That is all he can 
do. But there is more to be done and posterity does it for him. If his book 
is really a great book it goes on revealing meanings of which he only 
dimly dreamt, and even acquiring meanings of which he never dreamt 
at all. A person writing the history of the Jews may without pedantry 
talk of Jehovah and even of Yahveh. But a translator of the Bible who 
substitutes either of those names for “‘'The Lord ” in such a sentence 
as ‘‘ The Lord is my Shepherd,”’ is substituting the local for the universal, 
the temporary for the eternal : he is robbing the words of all the rich content 
which they have for two thousand years been continually receiving in 
exchange for what they have every day been giving to men and women 
of every church, condition, and character throughout the whole world of 
Christendom. So with the words of all great writers. You may rightly 
for particular purposes force yourself back to the bareness and limitations 
of their meaning as first spoken or written. But if you are not a pedant, 
so soon as your particular object is accomplished you gladly ask again 
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for their full inheritance which is also yours. Literature is no exclusive 
property of students or men of learning : it is, like art and life, the property 
of all who will stretch out their hands to take it, and those who take it take it 
not as a part of the past, once for all fixed and mummified, but as a living 
thing still growing and changing to-day and always. They neither can see 
nor wish to see Santa Sophia or Saint Mark’s as mere wonderful new 
buildings, just erected, the talk and pride of their cities : nor do they wish 
to limit Dante to the impression he made on the companions of his exile, 
nor Shakespeare to those of an audience at the Globe. Only pedantry 
makes that mistake, the worst of all its many mistakes, some few of which 
I have here tried to point out. They all grow out of what I began with, 
pesenie original sin, the divorcing of learning from literature and from 
ife. : 
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SHAKESPEAREAN MARES’-NESTS IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By GORDON CROSSE 


E are apt to think that the strange prodigies which persistently 

haunt our modern Shakespearean literature are a kind of 

nemesis following on the extravagances of the romantic critics. 

Coleridge and his fellows, we say, sowed the dragon’s teeth 
when they exalted Shakespeare from the greatest of poets to the principle 
of poetic excellence, from the mirror of Nature to “an omnipresent 
creativeness ”’; and we reap the harvest in a perennial crop of odd 
theories about him. Some people cannot believe that the poet who evoked 
these rhapsodies was just a dramatist writing plays to be acted and read. So 
they set to work to hunt for mysteries, and we find one writer interpreting 
Othello as an elaborate parable of the Reformation and King Lear as an 
allegory of the parties and politics of the Court of Henry VIII; others 
counting lines and words and letters for cryptograms ; and others again 
attributing the plays to Francis Bacon, to the Earl of Rutland, to the Earl 
of Oxford, or to anyone but their reputed author. 

This is to some extent a true diagnosis, but it is not the whole truth. 
In fact, people used to go mare’s-nesting in Shakespeare long before 
Coleridge was born. The difference between the two periods is that, while 
the modern outbreaks of this kind are really a corrupt following of the 
romantics, those of the eighteenth century were the result of a popular 
enthusiasm independent of the critics. We do not always recognize that the 
revolution in Shakespearean criticism brought about by Coleridge, Lamb, 
and Hazlitt was really a palace revolution. ‘They dethroned the prevailing 
methods of criticism, the tradition which men like Pope and Johnson and 
the brothers Warton had inherited from Dryden. But one important reason 
why the new romantic criticism made such an easy conquest was that 
the great body of readers and playgoers already held in an inarticulate 
and often rather unintelligent way the views which the romantics put 
into words. Gibbon, for example, speaks in his Memoir of the “ idolatry 
for the gigantic genius of Shakespeare which is inculcated from our 
infancy as the first duty of an Englishman.’’ Boswell complains that “a 
blind indiscriminating admiration of Shakespeare had [by 1765] exposed 
the British nation to the ridicule of foreigners.’’ And Burke, in a letter 
written in 1777, is ‘‘ far from sure that an indiscriminate admiration for 
this poet has not done something towards hurting our taste in England.” 

From this state of opinion there arose a natural but rather irrational 
kind of cult which included Shakespeare himself as well as his work. His 
personal appearance, his private life, his relations with his contemporaries, 
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his attitude to the events of his time, all became the subjects of curiosity. 
Unfortunately the traditions preserved by his first biographer, Rowe, and 
the sober researches of antiquaries like Malone could not satisfy this 
demand, and in the attempt to procure information from more questionable 
sources public enthusiasm ran into strange follies. The headlong haste 
with which even educated men rushed into Ireland’s booby-trap shows 
that this enthusiasm was not necessarily combined with sound scholarship 
.or with an intelligent appreciation of Shakespeare’s genuine work. And 
the Ireland forgeries were only the climax of a series of minor attempts 
to exploit the general interest in Shakespeare. The public was always 
prepared at a moment’s notice to become excited over anything that 
concerned him; and the surest way to draw attention to any portrait, 
play, or other document was to connect it with his name, a fact of which 
forgers and theorists of all kinds took full advantage. 

The booksellers also reaped a share in the harvest. In the first half of the 
century the Shakespearean folios and quartos could be picked up for 
small sums like other old books of no special value. In his second edition 
of Shakespeare, published in 1778, Steevens noted that buyers were 
beginning to pay fancy prices for them. 

Very lately one and two guineas have been paid for a quarto; the first folio is 
usually valued at seven or eight ; but what price may be expected for it hereafter 
is not very easy to be determined, the conscience of Mr. Fox, Bookseller, Holborn, 
having lately permitted him to ask no less than two guineas for two leaves out of a 
mutilated copy of that impression, though he had several, almost equally defective, 
in his shop. ‘The second folio is commonly rated at two or three guineas. 


By 1795 the bibliophiles were still more hot upon the trail, and in that 
year Steevens notes that as much as {17 6s. 6d. had been paid for a quarto | 
and from £25 to £35 14s. for a first folio. In 1796 the library of Dodd the 
actor was sold by auction, and his nine Shakespearean quartos brought in 
£33 10s. 6d., the highest price paid being £8 15s. for a Romeo and Fuliet 
of 1599. Ata sale in 1799 a first folio fetched {£40 19s., the highest price yet | 
recorded. | 

This was sport for the few. The majority, when they were not content | 
with the legitimate pleasure to be derived from reading the plays or seeing | 
them acted, still wanted to know more about Shakespeare himself and his | 
opinions, What did he think about Queen Elizabeth, about the Reformation, | 
about the Spanish Armada, about Ireland ? In default of external evidence, 
‘the commentators ransacked the plays for hints on these subjects. The | 
first to be detected was the compliment paid to Queen Elizabeth as the | 
“ fair vestal throned by the West” in Midsummer Night’s Dream. This 
was noted by Rowe in 1709. Forty years later Warburton evolved from it 
an elaborate allegory of the fortunes of Mary Queen of Scots, her relations | 
with Elizabeth, her marriage to the Dauphin, and the rebellion of 1569 3) 
and much fierce controversy ensued. 

_ It is rather surprising to find Horace Walpole joining in such specula- 
tions, but when he was writing his Historic Doubts on the Life and Reign of ' 
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King Richard the Third he could not resist the temptation to air a little 
Shakespearean theory of his own. This is that the Winter Evening’s Tale, 
as he called it, was really a second part of Henry VIII, “ being certainly 
intended (in compliment to Queen Elizabeth) as an indirect apology for 
her mother, Anne Boleyn. . . . The unreasonable jealousy of Leontes 
and his violent conduct in consequence form a true portrait of Henry the 
Eighth, who generally made the law the engine of his boisterous passions.” 

Being a man of taste and sense, Walpole does not force his theory down 
his readers’ throats or try to twist every line of the play into a confirmation 
of it. He says what is to be said for it briefly and pleasantly, and so leaves 
it. James Plumptre, who about thirty years later thought he had made a 
discovery of the same kind, treated it very differently. He was a clergyman, 
a Fellow of Clare College, and a writer of varied interests, his published 
works including a tragedy, a comedy, a comic opera, a collection of songs, 
a “ concise view of the history of religious knowledge,” and a commentary 
on the Bible. In 1796 he added to the list a slim octavo Observations on 
Hamlet, “‘ being an attempt to prove that Shakespeare designed it as an 
indirect censure of Mary Queen of Scots.’ Like Warburton, he was 
convinced that Shakespeare must have been interested in Mary Stuart, 
and he found proof of this interest in the story of Hamlet, holding that 
Shakespeare intended ‘‘ an indirect censure” upon her in the character 
of the Queen, who was an accomplice in her husband’s murder, and after- 
wards married the murderer. After the manner of such theorists he 
elaborates his theme with many detailed proofs, most of which are more 
ingenious than convincing. For instance, Hamlet says that the usurper 

the precious diadem stole 
.And put it in his pocket. 
“* Bothwell never wore the crown,’ comments Plumptre in triumphant 
italics. He recognises that the parallel between Darnley and Hamlet’s 
father is a weak point, but turns even this to advantage by pointing 
out as a significant fact that “no compliment is made to the deceased 
King’s intellectual qualifications.” 

From these seekers after hidden treasure we turn to those who took 
advantage of the prevailing enthusiasm for Shakespeare to credit him with 
works which he never wrote. The problems raised by the “ doubtful ” 
plays attributed to him on the title-pages of early editions or from internal 
evidence belong to the domain of scholarship. We are now concerned 
with obvious absurdities or downright forgeries. The earliest of these, for 
which the name of forgery is perhaps too harsh, stands to the credit of 
Lewis Theobald, whose skill, amounting to genius, as a textual critic is 
equalled only by his utter lack of taste in all other departments of 
criticism. In 1727 he announced that he had discovered an unpublished 
play by Shakespeare, which was in due course produced at Drury Lane 
under the title Double Falsehood, or the Distrest Lovers, and achieved a run 
of ten nights. It is characteristic of Theobald’s vanity that when a critic 
picked out certain lines for special praise he at once responded that he 
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had written them himself while preparing the play for the stage. The 
truth seems to be that he had got hold of a seventeenth-century play or 
fragment of one, which he may have persuaded himself was Shakespeare’s 
work, though it was, in fact, written by an author of the calibre of Shirley 
or Massinger, and dished it up with additions of his own ; but nobody 
took the affair very seriously, and it was soon forgotten. 

The political tract known as the Compendious Examination 1s noteworthy 
as the only work wholly in prose (other than letters and legal documents) 
ever attributed to Shakespeare. It was originally issued in 1581 (when the 
poet was seventeen) by “ W. S. Gentleman.” This signature, together 
with the prevailing interest in anything that concerned Shakespeare, 
appeared sufficient justification for republishing it in 1751 as his work, 
a reference by the writer to Queen Elizabeth’s ‘‘ clemency in pardoning 
certayne his unduetifull misdemeanour ”’ being supposed to allude to his 
poaching exploits. The imposture survived till 1765, when Dr. Farmer, 
in his tract on The Learning of Shakespeare, had no difficulty in exposing 
its absurdity. 

The play and the pamphlet, though neither had anything to do with 
Shakespeare, were, at any rate, products of his age. We now come to 
deliberate fabrications. About the middle of the century a pamphlet 
suddenly appeared from nowhere in particular dealing with the relations 
of Shakespeare, Ford, and Jonson. It was assigned vaguely to “ the reign 
of Charles I,” and its main point was that Jonson accused Ford of having 
purloined his Lover's Melancholy “‘ from Shakespeare’s papers by the 
connivance of Hemminge and Condell.”’ 

Twenty-five years later Steevens took this story seriously enough to 
include extracts from the pamphlet in his first edition of Shakespeare 
published in 1773, and it reappeared in successive editions till 1790. In 
that year a rival editor, Edmond Malone, exploded it by proving that it 
was a concoction of 1748, apparently got up by some actors in order to 
suggest that the Lover’s Melancholy, which was about to be revived on the 
stage, was really by Shakespeare. 

It is strange that Steevens should have been so taken in seeing that he 
was not only a brilliant scholar but himself an accomplished practical 
joker. Much of his antiquarian work indeed was marred because he could 
never restrain his talent for mischief. Many of his notes were designed 
rather to hoax his readers and exasperate his fellow-critics than to elucidate 
Shakespeare. Genuine scholarship is mixed up in them with quotations 


from “ old plays ” and “ old ballads” of his own invention ; and if a note: 


was more than usually ridiculous or contained an indecent implication he 
would sign it with the name of a respectable clergyman against whom he 
bore a grudge. On one occasion he forged a letter purporting to be written 
by Peele the dramatist, and describing a meeting with Shakespeare and 
others when “ we were all verie merrie at the Globe.” This fabrication 
was easily detected, but some of Steevens’ mystifications long survived 
to irritate or amuse later commentators. 
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But these mild deceptions fade into insignificance before the achieve- 
ments of William Henry Ireland, who deserves a place among the world’s 
greatest forgers, more by virtue of the audacity of his conceptions than 
from his skill in executing them. His father, Samuel Ireland, was an engraver 
and dealer in prints, with a liking for “ old and curious tracts” and an 
intense devotion to Shakespeare. His son shared these tastes, and as clerk 
to a conveyancer acquired some familiarity with archaic handwriting and 
phraseology. In 1794, when he was in his seventeenth year, he visited 
Stratford with his father, and the two feasted their eyes and ears on the 
places associated with their idol and the stories that were current about 
him. By the middle of the eighteenth century the inhabitants of the place 
had forgotten all about their illustrious fellow-townsman, but in 1769 
Garrick had reintroduced him to their notice by holding his absurd 

Shakespeare Jubilee” there, and from that time onward a supply of 
relics and legends was duly forthcoming for the benefit of credulous 
visitors. None can have been more credulous than the Irelands, and their 
excitement reached fever-heat when they visited Clopton House and were 
assured by the owner, “a Mr. Williams,” that only a fortnight earlier 
he had burned several basketsful of old letters and papers, many with 
Shakespeare’s name “‘ wrote upon them,” “in order to clear a small 
chamber for some young partridges which I wish to bring up alive.’’* 

Apparently this cock-and-bull story suggested to the younger Ireland 
the exploit that made his name famous. He was genuinely distressed at the 
supposed loss, and he seems to have thought that the next best thing to 
discovering genuine relics was to manufacture false ones. While necessarily 
conscious of his own fraud, he could never completely rid his mind of the 
notion that a document such as Shakespeare might have written, in 
Elizabethan writing, spelling, and phraseology, must be of some value as 
a kind of link with the poet if it purported to be written by him. Originally 
he declares his object was “‘ mere frolick and diversion ”’ and to “ shew how 
far credulity would go in the search for antiquities.”’ In this, at any rate, 
he was amply justified. His earliest efforts, produced in the autumn of 1794, 
were received with such avidity by his father and by others who should 
have known better that he was soon engaged in pouring out a stream of 
legal documents and letters. One of these, which he attributed to Queen 
- Elizabeth herself, begins ‘‘ Wee didde receive youre prettye Verses, goode 
Masterre William ” ; another was from the poet to his ‘‘ Dearesste Anna,” 
enclosing a lock of his hair. For this purpose Ireland afterwards confessed 
that he made use of one ‘‘ which in my boyish days had been given me as 
a gage d’amour, conceiving it very appropriate to my purpose.” He was not 
always so frivolous, for one of his earliest attempts was a formal Profession 
of Faith which he drew up in the poet’s name, “‘ wishing thereby,” he says, 
“to prove Shakespear a Protestant.” This use of the word “ prove ” 


* This and most of the quotations that follow are taken from Ireland’s Authentic Account 
of the Shakespearean Manuscripts. 1796. 
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throws light on the curious mixture of simplicity and cunning in Ireland’s 
character. He seems almost to have been taken in by his own tricks. So 
again he went to the trouble of forging manuscripts of the whole of King 
Lear and part of Hamlet, and introducing alterations from the printed 
text designed to make the world believe that the “ ribaldry ” in the plays 
was “ foistered in by the players and printers,” whereby he maintains 
that so far from injuring the poet he has actually done him a service. A 
single quotation will show his qualifications for rewriting Shakespeare. 


The line : 
I killed the slave that was a-hanging thee, 


appears thus in his version : 


O Yesse hye heavennes twas I kylid the slave 
Thatte didde rounde thye softe neck the murderous 
And damnedde corde entwine. 


Ireland’s strange spellings and wooden verse might well have roused 
suspicion in the most credulous ; yet so eager was the literary public at 
this time for anything that seemed to bear on Shakespeare’s life and 
personality that many people swallowed the forgeries without hesitation. 
“‘T should never have gone so far,”’ Ireland wrote in his confession, “ but 
that the world praised the papers so much, and thereby flattered my 
vanity.” ) 

In February, 1795, twenty-one eminent men, after inspecting the 
documents, signed a paper declaring themselves ‘‘ convinced of their 
authenticity.”’ At the private view of the “ originals ” Dr. Parr* exclaimed 
that the Profession of Faith “ distanced ” all the ‘‘ many fine things in our 
church service ’’ ; “ at which,” says Ireland, excusably enough, “ I scarce 
could refrain from laughter.” The egregious Poet Laureate, Pye, was 
another believer ; and Boswell, with his usual talent for making himself 
ridiculous, fell on his knees before the papers, kissed them, and gave 
thanks that he had lived to see the day. Happily for his peace of mind he 
did not long survive it, dying in the following May before the bubble burst. 

In response to the natural question how such precious things should 
come into his possession, Ireland at first concocted a story of an anonymous 
owner who would only communicate them to the world through him, but 
as time went on and the deception continued to flourish this seemed too 
tame, and he invented an ancestor of the same name as himself who had 
saved Shakespeare from drowning. This story was supported by a legal 
document in which the grateful bard related how this Ireland “ pulledd 
off his jerrekynne and jumpedd inne afterre mee . . . and soe he dydd 
save mye life.” Accordingly he made over his papers to his benefactor, 
from whom they descended to our hero. 

At last he ventured to “‘ discover ” among them an entirely new play 
entitled Vortigern, which, as public interest in the affair was still unabated, 


_ * Samuel Parr (1747-1825), an unconventional divine who was considered, on rather 
inadequate grounds, the Whig counterpart of Dr. Johnson. 
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Sheridan agreed to produce at Drury Lane. But the inevitable reaction 
and exposure was now at hand. Ireland had taken pains to concoct a fluid 
which might pass for ink two hundred years old. Paper had always been 
an awkward problem, and he had at first endeavoured to solve it by writing 
as many as possible of his forgeries on the fly-leaves and margins of old 
books. Later on he grew bolder, and when he followed up Vortigern with 
another play, Henry II, he produced only a copy in his own writing, and 
believers were content to accept his assurance that the original manuscript 
was in his possession. But, apart from these material difficulties, his clumsy 
attempts at reproducing Elizabethan spelling (mainly by doubling as many 
consonants as possible) and phraseology, not to mention his complete 
inability to imitate Shakespeare’s style, made discovery certain. The 
wonder is that in face of all the difficulties a youth of nineteen could keep 
up the imposture for well over a year. The genuine scholars were sceptical 
from the first. Porson ridiculed the whole business by producing some 
absurd Greek verses as a newly-discovered fragment of Sophocles, and 
Steevens openly expressed his disbelief. But Ireland was even more alarmed 
at the attitude of Ritson, an antiquary, who was equally famous for his 
learning and his vitriolic pen. In a striking passage of his confession 
Ireland describes the agonies of apprehension which he suffered when the © 
great scholar came to inspect the manuscripts, examined them with 
expressionless face and departed without a word. The actual task of 
exposure, however, was reserved for Malone, and his opportunity came 
when in December, 1795, the whole of the fabrications, except the two 
original plays, were published in a folio volume enlivened by drawings 
from Shakespeare’s hand. Malone’s laborious learning found congenial 
employment in an exhaustive exposure of the caligraphy, spelling, phrase- 
ology and contents of the papers, and the results of his investigation 
appeared in an Inquiry of four hundred pages, which was published, no 
doubt by design, two days before the performance of Vortigern. But even 
before this the public had lost all confidence in Ireland and his works. 
The actors, sensitive to this change of temperature, and cognisant of 
Malone’s forthcoming book, began to fight shy of their engagement. 
Mrs. Siddons declined to appear in the play, and Kemble, with sardonic 
humour, fixed the performance for April 1st, 1796. Ireland induced him 
to postpone it till the next day, but actors and audience alike refused to take 
the play seriously, and as Kemble uttered the fatal line : 


And when this solemn mockery is o’er, 


a universal burst of derision completed the catastrophe. 

Ireland now took the only course open to him in the face of Malone’s 
unanswerable volume, and published An Authentic Account of the Shake- 
spearean Manuscripts, in which he tells his story with a thoroughness and 
complacency reminiscent of Browning’s Sludge the Medium, asks forgive- 
ness for ‘“‘ the act of a boy,” and exculpates his father from any complicity 
in the fraud. He passed the remainder of his life in obscurity, maintaining 
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himself by hack writing, but until his death in 1835 he is said to have looked 
back with pride on the exploit which had linked his name with Shake- 
speare’s. ; | 

The story has been told at some length because it affords a remarkable 
testimony of the intense interest in anything connected with Shakespeare, 
an interest which even among educated people could run into such excesses 
of unintelligent credulity. After the final exposure interest in the affair 
quickly died out, and the literary world its wonted round resumed. 

Yet the affair was not without lasting effect on Shakespearean scholar- 
ship, for by a curious accident it started the controversy over the Sonnets, 
which still seems to be as far as ever from a satisfactory settlement. It is 
at first sight remarkable that with all the interest in Shakespeare’s life and 
personality the eighteenth-century writers had almost entirely overlooked 
the Sonnets. Two reasons may account for this omission. In 1640 a 
publisher named Benson had brought out a volume of Shakespeare’s 
minor poems ; and to make it more attractive had reshuffled the order of 
the Sonnets out of all recognition, mixed them up with poems from The 
Passionate Pilgrim, and cut up the whole into sections headed with catchy 
titles : The Glory of Beautie, Injurious Time, and so forth. For more than a 
hundred years every edition of the Poems, with one exception,* followed 
this higgledy-piggledy arrangement, with the result that if anyone wanted 
to read the Sonnets he could obtain them only in a form which concealed 
all their meaning and much of their beauty. 

And even apart from this handicap there was not much inducement for 
eighteenth-century readers to trouble themselves about Shakespeare’s 
poems. His fame was steadily growing throughout the century, but as yet 
it was based entirely on the plays. Editors and critics vied with one another 
in extolling his character-drawing, his knowledge of the human heart, his 
power of holding the mirror up to Nature. But they had little to say about 
his mastery of language or the beauty of his verse, and when they did 
mention these it was more often than not to lament the extravagance 
of his diction or his fondness for conceits. And in the poems these defects 
abounded, unredeemed by the qualities which commended the plays to 
eighteenth-century taste. People were interested in Shakespeare as a 
dramatist, not as a lyric poet, and therefore they neglected the Sonnets’ 
altogether. | 

In 1760 Steevens published them in their original form, but his com-| 
mentary was confined to the single remark that they “seem to be) 
authentic,” a question about which there was still some doubt. Twenty 
years later Malone produced the first critical edition, but with all his. 
keenness in searching out facts bearing upon the poet’s life he does not’ 
seem to have suspected that the Sonnets had any light to throw upon 
this subject, though two or three earlier critics had supplied hints which 
12. eee ll 

* In 1709 Bernard Lintott published the Sonnets in their original order, but his edition | 
attracted little attention and was never reprinted, { 


} 
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he might have been expected to follow up. One of these, John Oldys, the 
antiquary, who died in 1761, was the first person to catch a whiff of scandal 
in the Sonnets. In his notes for a Life of Shakespeare he had jotted down 
a random guess that Nos. XCII and XCIII “ seem to have been addressed. 
by Shakespeare to his beautiful wife on some suspicion of her infidelity.” 
But this was soon found to be a false scent and was not followed. Scholars. 
whose knowledge of the poems was not confined to the Benson farrago: 
and its reissues had already turned their heads in a different direction 
and were seeking for a clue in the dedication ‘‘ To Mr. W. H.” Farmer 
was the first to make a definite suggestion. He ‘‘ supposed that many of 
these Sonnets were addressed to our author’s nephew, Mr. William. 
Harte.” This unfortunate suggestion proved stillborn, for, as Malone 
pointed out, Harte was only nine years old when the Sonnets were 
published. ‘Tyrwhitt,* who came next, had better luck. He detected the 
apparent pun in the twentieth Sonnet : 
A man in hew all Hews in his controlling, 


and inferred from it that Mr. W. H. was someone named Hughes. This. 
theory has received a respectable amount of support, but, as Boswellt 
observed, it does not take us very far towards a satisfactory solution, 
because we really know nothing about this Hughes except what we can 
gather from the Sonnets themselves, and so are reduced to arguing in a 
circle. Both these conjectures were given privately to Malone and first 
published in his edition of 1780. Malone himself took a very faint interest 
in the Sonnets. He was a very learned and industrious antiquary, a typical 
Dryasdust, and psychological problems were not in his line. All he has 
to say about Mr. W. H. 1s, “ To this person, whoever he was, a hundred 
and twenty-six of the following poems are addressed’; and he makes 
matters worse by a note on Sonnet CXXVI, “ All the remaining Sonnets 
are addressed to a female.’’ He does not even tell us that she was a dark 
female. 
Things became more lively when George Chalmers took a hand in the 
game. Though a man of real learning, Chalmers had believed in the Ireland 
forgeries, and he spent a good deal of the rest of his life in showing that, 
even if his belief was false, he had good reason for holding it. In particular, 
he had persuaded himself that the letter in which Elizabeth thanked 
Shakespeare for his “‘ prettye Verses ’’ must refer to the Sonnets, and after 
the exposure he was still convinced that the Sonnets were sent to the Queen. 
This is a remarkable instance of the almost hypnotic power which Ireland 
exercised over his dupes as well as himself. Chalmers seems to have thought: 
that even if the letter was a forgery its contents somehow remained true. 
~At any rate, he was determined to show that he was not wrong in the 


* Thomas Tyrwhitt (1730-1786), some time Clerk of the House of Commons, one of the 
learned amateurs who abound in the literary history of the eighteenth century. 

James Boswell, junior (1778-1822), son of Johnson’s biographer and friend of Malone, 

whose posthumous edition of Shakespeare he saw through the press with additions of 


his own. 
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theory he had built on it, and in his Apology for the Believers in the Shake- 
speare Papers (1797) and Supplemental Apology (1799) he maintained not 
only that the Sonnets were sent to Elizabeth, but, what was much more 
startling, that they were actually addressed to her. Later on Boswell 
suggested that Chalmers did not mean this theory to be taken seriously. 
But the vehemence with which he maintained it precludes this charitable 
hypothesis. Yet however fantastic Chalmers’ theory may have seemed, 
it had the effect of starting an entirely fresh hare, which has been running 
with considerable vitality ever since. Hitherto the critics had assumed | 
that when the publisher called Mr. W. H. “ the onlie begetter ” of the 
Sonnets he meant “‘ inspirer,” and that therefore Mr. W. H. was the friend 
to whom many of them were addressed. Now, whatever terms of respect 
or endearment might be applied to Queen Elizabeth, she could not well 
be called “‘ Mr. W. H.”’ So Chalmers had to get over the difficulty by 
explaining that ‘“‘ begetter”” meant the “ getter of the manuscript,” the 
person who procured it for the publisher, and that this person had 
nothing to do with the contents of the Sonnets. This is the only part of 
his contribution which had any lasting value, for, needless to say, no one 
accepted his piece of mild scandal about Queen Elizabeth, or believed that 
when she was turned sixty Shakespeare was urging her to marry and 
warning her of what would happen when she came to be forty. | 

With this theory the tale of eighteenth-century mare’s-nests reaches its. 
climax. The belief that the Sonnets shrouded a mystery and that that 
mystery may have had something to do with high life was now fairly 
started on its career. The Earls of Pembroke and Southampton were waiting 
at the wings. Their actual appearance as candidates for the position of | 
Mr. W. H. falls outside the eighteenth century, and respect for the high 
authorities who have supported their claims forbids the inclusion of those | 
claims in an article on mares’-nests. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from Readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. The 
Editor will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


HE last few weeks have seen me devoting myself with considerable energy 

to sundry pursuits of a non-bibliographical kind ; I have dug and cemented 

a pond, which now holds a little of the water that has been put into it; I 

have been fishing—and caught no fish ; but I have attended no sales, visited 
no bookshops, and my only touch with the second-hand book trade has been through 
a few catalogues that have been forwarded to me. It therefore became obvious that I 
should have to be rather discursive in these Notes this month, and I jumped with joy 
at the chance given me by Mr. Hewlett in his article on James Lackington in last month’s 
Lonpon Mercury. For Mr. Hewlett wrote of Pomfret’s Poems that they “ inspire 
little enthusiasm in me who, I am sorry to say, know nothing about them or their 
Pomfret.” The words gave me a shock, for they reminded me that the first article 
I ever wrote was about the poet John Pomfret ; and I remember, too, that it brought 
me in (from the editor of, I think, T.P.’s Weekly) the first of those polite but depressing 
little slips about the editor regretting, and all the rest of it, of which I have since then 
seen so many. And here was Mr. Hewlett, who knows all about James Lackington, 
admitting his ignorance of Pomfret, practically asking me, in fact, to write something 
about him, for it is a safe assumption that, if Mr. Hewlett knows nothing of Pomfret, 
neither do ninety-nine per cent. of my readers. 


HE Reverend John Pomfret was born in 1667, the son of the Rector of Luton in 

Bedfordshire, and died in 1703. His biographer, Philalethes, whose account 
of the poet is printed in the later editions of his poems (the first was in 1699), says, 
somewhat vaguely, that ‘“‘ he was liberally educated at an eminent Grammar School in 
the Country ; from whence he was sent to the University of Cambridge ; but of what 
College he was entered I know not. There he wrote most of his Poetical Compositions, 
took the Degree of Master of Arts, and very early accomplished himself in most kinds 
of Polite Literature. It was shortly after his leaving the University that he was preferred 
to the Living of Malden.” A little further on the account continues : ‘ About the 
Year 1703 Mr. Pomfret came up to London, for Institution and Induction into a 
very considerable Living ; but he was retarded for some time, by a Disgust taken by 
Dr. Henry Compton, then Bishop of London, at these four Lines in the Close of his 
Poem intituled, The Choice : 


And as I near approach’d the Verge of Life, 
Some kind Relation (for I’d have no Wife) 
Should take upon him all my worldly Care 
While I did for a better State prepare. 


The Parenthesis, in these verses, was so maliciously represented to the Bishop, that 
his Lordship was given to understand, it could bear no other Construction, than, that 
Mr. Pomfret preferred a Mistress to a Wife : though, I think, the contrary is self- 
evident ; the Verses implying no more, than the Preference of a Single Life to 
Marriage.” Really the Bishop does seem to have been a little obtuse, even though “ he 
was soon convinced of the prepense Malice of Mr. Pomfret s Enemies towards him, he 
being at that time married : Yet their base Opposition of his deserved Merit had in 
some measure its Effect ; for, by the Obstructions he met with, and the Small Pox 
4M 
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being at that time very rife, he sickened of them, and died at London in the 36th Year 
of his Age.” The ludicrous tragedy that ended poor Pomfret’s life was neither the first 
nor the last of his misfortunes. In his lifetime he was unjustly accused of fanaticism 
—most horrid crime !—owing to a confusion with a “‘ dissenting teacher ”’ named 
Samuel Pomfret, and after his death some of his poems were attributed to Lord 
Roscommon. Moreover, he achieved just that sort of fame which he did not desire : 
“The Author is not so fond of Fame,” he wrote in his Preface, “‘ to desire it from 
the injudicious Many ; nor of so mortified a Temper, not to wish it from the discerning 
Few. It is not the Multitude of Applauses, but the Good Sense of the Applauders, 
which establishes a valuable Reputation.” Yet this is Johnson’s verdict in what is 
the shortest--a bare page—of all the Doctor’s Lives : Pomfret “‘ has always been the 
favourite of that class of readers, who, without vanity or criticism, seek only their own 
amusement. . . . Perhaps no composition in our language has been oftener perused 
than Pomfret’s Choice. . . . He pleases many, and he who pleases many must have 
some species of merit.”’ And after all, to-day, Mr. Hewlett, who has heard of most 
people, has never heard of him. Poor Pomfret ! 


ND what sort of a poet was this unhappy man? It must be admitted, I fear, 
that he was capable of a bathos of which I do not know the equal elsewhere. 
In Eleazar’s Lamentation over Ferusalem, Paraphrased out of Fosephus, he can do as 
badly as this : 
But who, without a Flood of Tears, can see 
Thy mournful, sad Catastrophe ? 
Who can behold thy glorious Temple lie 
In Ashes, and not be in Pain to die? 
Unhappy, dear Jerusalem ! thy Woes 
Have rais’d my Griefs to such a vast Excess, 
Their mighty Weight no Mortal knows, 
Thought cannot comprehend, or Words express ; 
Nor can they possibly, while I survive, be less. 
Good Heav’n had been extremely kind, 
If it had struck me dead, or struck me blind. 


The last three lines cannot, I think, be bettered ; and there is high commendation | 


to be given, among the competitors for the honour of being the worst lines of poetry, 


to these couplets from the Pastoral Essay on the Death of Queen Mary, Anno 1694: | 


Trembling, and pale, I ran thro’ all the Plain, 
From Flock to Flock, and ask’d of ev’ry Swain ; 
But each, scarce lifting his dejected Head, 
Cry’d Oh, Cosmelia! Oh, Celestia’s dead ! 


Which lines, it must be remembered, antedate Thomson’s Sophonisba by many — 


years. But a poet, even the Reverend Mr. John Pomfret, has the right to be judged, 


and remembered, by his best, and Pomfret’s best is very pleasing. We see him, agree- 


ably hortatory, approaching that best in the lines To his Friend inclined to Marry : 


I would not have you, Strephon, choose a Mate 
From too exalted, or too mean, a state, 


he writes, and he continues, advising moderation, until his placid ending : 


Her Fortune competent ; and, if thy Sight 

Can reach so far, take care ’tis gather’d right. 

If thine’s enough, then her’s may be the less : 
Do not aspire to Riches in Excess. 

For that which makes our Lives delightful prove, 
Is a genteel Sufficiency, and Love. 
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But contemporary judgment—even popular judgment—was perfectly right ; Pomfret’s 
best poem, by a very long lead, is The Choice, which is pleasant and fluent all through, 
and has occasional lines that are almost beautiful. The poet describes the life he would 
choose for himself for his old age. The theme was one dear to poets in and around 
the eighteenth century ; Dr. Walter Pope treated it in The Old Man’s Wish, Thomas 
Brerewood in Autumn, John Collins in To-morrow, and Samuel Rogers in Mine be a 
Cot beside the Hill. A charming booklet might be made of these unassuming poets of 
a quiet middle and old age, and Pomfret would easily justify his place among them. 
Let me quote a few lines from his poem, and let them be the first, wherein he opens 
his theme : 

If Heav’n the grateful Liberty would give, 

That I might choose my Method how to live ; 

And all those Hours propitious Fate should lend, 

In blissful Ease and Satisfaction spend : 

Near some fair Town I’d have a private Seat, 

Built uniform ; not little, nor too great : 

Better, if on a rising Ground it stood ; 

On this Side Fields, on that a neighb’ring Wood 

It should within no other Things contain, 

But what are useful, necessary, plain : 

Methinks ’tis nauseous, and I’d ne’er endure 

The needless Pomp of gaudy Furniture. 

A little Garden, grateful to the Eye ; 

And a cool Rivulet run murm’ring by : 

On whose delicious Banks a stately Row 

Of shady Limes, or Sycamores, should grow. 


These lines must here stand for a sample of the rest, and I hope they may lead someone 
to read, once again, Pomfret’s famous Choice. It is worth reading. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 
ME: PICKERING & CHATTO, of 1 King Street, St. James’, S.W.1, have 


just issued the fourth part (covering the entries Davenant to Eyre) of their 
new series of catalogues. It contains many fine things, among them, of course, a great 
number of poems of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. But what especially 
interests me at the moment are the entries under the name of James Drake, M.D., 
for I picked up, only three days ago, a copy of Cowley’s Poemata Latina. In quibus 
Continentur, Sex Libri Plantarum, 8vo, 1668, with Drake’s signature on the title-page, 
and with copious annotations in his hand. He evidently read the poem with great care, 
for he made marginal notes all through of the chief points, and added a manuscript 
index at the end. Drake (1667-1707) was a “‘ vigorous Tory pamphleteer,”’ whose pen 
got him into trouble several times in Queen Anne’s reign. He also wrote an anatomy 
book, and a play, The Sham-Lawyer : or the Lucky Extravagant. This latter was’ 
published in quarto in 1697 “‘ as it was damnably acted at the Theatre Royal in Drury- 
Lane.” It is founded on Fletcher’s comedies, The Spanish Curate and Wit without 
Money. Messrs. Pickering & Chatto offer a copy for four guineas. Their list also 
contains many interesting editions of Dryden, Davenant, Davies of Hereford, Sir John 
Davies (a first edition of Nosce Teipsum, 4to, 1599, is priced £90), Tom Durfey, 
John Donne, Defoe, and other writers, famous, notorious, or unknown. 


P I ‘HE most important section of Catalogue No. 5, published by Messrs. Dobell, 

of 8 Bruton Street, W.1, is that devoted to books by and relating to Milton, 
Of these the most remarkable—if we apply the monetary test—is a copy of the second 
state (with the author’s name in smaller type) of the first edition, 4to, 1667, of Paradise 
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Lost, for which £135 is asked. There are also copies with the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
titles. Among the cheaper books I notice a copy of William Somerville’s Occasional 
Poems, Translations, Fables, Tales, etc., 8vo, 1727, for 15s. Somerville is, of course, 
most famous for his long poem The Chace, which still has some vogue among people 
of sporting tastes ; most of his other verse is poor stuff, and many of his tales are 
stupidly coarse ; but he wrote one or two things with the true lyric note in them, the 
Address to his Elbow-chair new clothed for one, and, for another, the beautiful lines 
on Presenting to a Lady a White Rose and a Red, which has the almost perfect 


Cee er If this pale Rose offend your sight 
It in your bosom wear, 
’T will blush to find itself less white 
And turn Lancastrian there. 


Another item in this list is Colin’s Kisses, being Twelve New Songs, design’'d for Music, 
4to, 1742. These songs were both published and written by Robert Dodsley, and among 


them is the well-known One kind kiss before we part, 


Drop a tear and bid adieu : 
Though we sever, my fond heart 
Till we meet shall pant with you. 


This little book is priced here at half-a-guinea. 


NOTHER catalogue which contains some things attractive to the collector 

of old poetry and verse is No. 126, issued by Mr. P. M. Barnard of 17, Church 
Road, Tunbridge Wells. This is divided into two parts, the first of books on 
bibliography, and the second of “‘ Tracts, Broadsides, Ballads, Chap-Books, and 
Children’s Books, arranged chronologically from 1598 to 1904.” It is in the latter that 
the poetical tracts are to be found. Mr. Barnard’s prices are pleasantly moderate : he 
asks 5s. for A Letter from Mr. Cibber to Mr. Pope inquiring into the Motives that might 
induce him in his Satyrical Works to be so frequently fond of Mr. Cibber’s Name, 8vo, 
1742, a book which I have seen catalogued for as much as a guinea ; for “‘ Leonidas ”’ 
Glover’s ballad of Admiral Hosier’s Ghost, folio, 1740, he asks 4s. 6d. ; and for John 
Phillips’s Cyder, 8vo, 1708, 7s. 6d. Another book in Mr. Barnard’s list is Gay’s first 
poem, Wine, 8vo, 1708, which is priced 6s. 6d. This is not the first edition, though 
that, too, appeared in 1708, but that which “‘ Pirate Hills ”’ printed with his ‘‘ brown 
sheets and scurvy letter.” Unfortunately the title-page of this copy is ‘‘ rather badly 
discoloured by smoke.’’ Gay did not reprint this poem in his noble quarto of 1720, 
possibly, as has been suggested, because he wrote it in blank verse, and came not to 
think much of that metre. It seems more likely, however, that he was dissatisfied with 
the poem, which is certainly an indifferent production, though it contains one passage, 
at least, which gives us a foretaste of Gay’s later-acquired power of close observation 
and humorous description. The passage to which I refer is that describing the landlady 


of a London inn : : ee E 
Nigh to the stairs’ ascent, in regal port, 


Sits a majestic dame, whose looks denounce 
Command and sov’reignty ; with haughty air, 
And studied mien, in semi-circ’lar throne 
Enclosed, she deals around her dread commands ; 
Behind her (dazzling sight !) in order ranged, 

Pile above pile, crystalline glasses shine ; 
Attendant slaves with eager strides advance, 

And, after homage paid, baw] out aloud 

Words unintelligible, noise confused : 

She knows the jargon sounds, and straight describes, 
In characters mysterious, words obscure. 
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The ways of London have not changed so much since Gay’s time, after all ; we have 
all marvelled how anyone could understand the “ noise confused” of shouting 
waiters, and have all been presented, at the close of our meal, with “ characters 
mysterious, words obscure ”—except, of course, the sum total at the foot, which is 
usually painfully plain. 


MONG the American lists which have come to me recently is one from the 

Brick Row Book Shop, 19 East 47th Street, New York. Mr. E. Byrne Hackett, 
the head of this firm, was in London in August of this year, when I had the pleasure 
of meeting him. This new catalogue deals only with Boswell, Johnson, Goldsmith, 
Coleridge, and Lamb, and the most notable book in it is a copy of the first issue of the 
first edition of The Vicar of Wakefield, two volumes, 12mo, printed at Salisbury in 
1766. The Salisbury issue appeared on March 27th, and the London one on April 31st. 
For this book the Brick Row Company asks $850. There is also a first issue of the 
first published edition, 4to, 1765, of The Traveller, priced $300. Two other remarkable 
books in this catalogue are priced, each of them, at $500 ; the one is Charles Lamb’s 
Beauty and the Beast ; or A Rough Outside With a Gentle Heart, first edition, 12mo, 
1813 ; and the other is a presentation copy from Johnson to Mrs. Way of Johnson’s 
A Fourney to the Western Islands, first edition, first issue, 8vo, 1775. I notice that this 
firm is wise enough to stock not only the rare first editions of these authors, but also, 
for its less wealthy customers, the less-sought-after, but still agreeable, second and 
later editions. This seems a very sound policy, especially for a firm which has branches 
in several American University towns and has a large undergraduate clientéle. 


R. HENRY DANIELSON has for some time past been known as one of the 

¥ A leaders of those who deal in, and study, the books of modern authors. Not only 
is hea bookseller, but he is also an admirable, careful bibliographer, who has, I believe, 
a volume of modern bibliographies at present in the Press. His latest catalogue, No. 12, 
reached me (from 64 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2) just too late for notice last month, 
but I cannot now let it pass without mention. There are in it rather more than two 
hundred and fifty books on art or finely-illustrated books, and about the same number 
of modern first editions and association copies. Of the last I notice especially the copy 
of Oscar Wilde’s Poems, 8vo, 1881, presented to Matthew Arnold (together with a 
letter from Wilde to Arnold), which was sold not long ago at Hodgson’s. Mr. Danielson 
asks eighty guineas for it. There are also presentation copies of the two parts of The 
Dynasts, each with a letter from Mr. Hardy inserted, of which the price is £150. 
I hasten to add that Mr. Danielson also offers many volumes at prices suited to persons 
less opulent than those who will buy (or have bought) the two items I have mentioned. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 
THE TRAINING OF YOUNG PRINTERS 


UST now the technical schools, like all 
other schools, are reopening their doors. 
I have before me the time-tables of two 


of the best of the provincial trade- 
schools which give instruction to young 
printers ; and it is interesting to learn from 
them what, in the judgment of their governors 
and principals, is the kind of instruction of 
which their pupils have most need, or at least 
that which they can most profitably receive. It 
cannot be easy to draw up a satisfactory syllabus 
of technical instruction for any industry. It 
must be especially difficult to map out a scheme 
of instruction in printing by reason of its very 
universality as the handmaid of all other arts 
and sciences ; for the sum of human knowledge 
is matter for the printer, and, ceteris paribus, 
the wider a man’s knowledge or the less his 
ignorance the better printer he is likely to 
make. The following extract from the syllabus 
of the printing classes held at the Manchester 
School of Technology gives a hint of the variety 
of the information which a_ well-qualified 
compositor or proof-reader should have at his 
command. He must not only know his own 
trade : he must also be able to make good some 
of the shortcomings of his authors. 


THE GRIZZLY-BEAR. Proor-Reapinc, III—The ‘style of the 


Wood-engraving by C. T. Nightingale, house’; preparing copy; correct order of 
from “Nursery Lays and Nursery Days. matter ; extracts and footnotes ; the uncertainties 


of spelling caused by the adding of affixes ; 
punctuation in its logical and grammatical aspects ; accents and diacritical marks; .. . 
the correcting of faulty grammar ; typographical peculiarities in foreign languages ; 
proof-reading and its bearing on good printing ; general information. 


The aim of technical classes in printing should be, not to supply or overlap the 
training which a young printer acquires in the daily routine of the shop, but to 
supplement and complete it. By that test the prominence given to proof-reading 
in the Manchester syllabus is fully warranted. 

The printer needs a practised eye no less than a trained mind and a skilled hand. 
This is recognised at Manchester, where the First Year’s Course includes : 


Drawinc.—The application of the elements of good proportion to typography ; 
construction and analysis of various forms of lettering and of type-faces; the use of 
initial letters, rules, and ornaments. 


In the Second Year, instead of Drawing, the student is taught 


DESIGN AND CoLour.—Preparing and drafting type arrangements ; hand-drawn 
lettering with the pen and brush applied to type display ; use of colour and preparation 
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of colour-schemes for 
catalogue books and 
other forms of display. 


In the Third and 
Fourth Years these 
headings disappear 
from the syllabus, but 
only, I hope, because 
the seed sown in the 
First and Second Years 
is now bearing fruit 
under the heading of 


Composition, III. 
—Designing of cata- 
logue covers in mono- 


chrome .. . ... Com- : — = 
osition of simple 
Saas ee ioke THE CARAVAN. Wood-engraving by C. T. Nightingale, 
D lpg from “ Nursery Lays and Nursery Days.” (Oxford : Blackwell.) 
mee = Designing of 
advertisements . . . Setting for library and museum catalogues. 


Since in printing, even more than in most things, good precept is best conveyed by 
good example, the Manchester Municipal School of Technology should print its 
prospectus in a way which would be a model of good work. In the course of the new 
session the Fourth Year, or even the First, might be set to design something more 
worthy of the School than this mean little pamphlet. 

In this matter Manchester might condescend to take a hint from Leicester. The 
prospectus of the City of Leicester School of Arts and Crafts, although it could not 
claim to be above criticism, suggests both by its cover and by the printing of its pages 
how large a place drawing and lettering have in the course of instruction given to the 
students of printing and book-production. 


THE NIGHTINGALE BOOKS 


N these Notes I have sometimes laid stress on the debt which printing owes to the 

art of writing, whether as practised by professional scribes at the date of the 
invention of printing or by the followers of the revived penmanship which we owe 
chiefly to Mr. Edward Johnston. It is the recognition of this bond that adds value to 
the instruction given to young printers at Leicester. Another striking example of the 
good service which calligraphy may render to printing came my way a few weeks ago. 
Many of my readers doubtless know the books of verses for children written by Mrs. 
Madeleine Nightingale and published at Oxford by Mr. Blackwell. The interest of 
these as examples of book-production lies in the wood-engravings designed and cut 
by Mr. C. T. Nightingale, with which his wife’s rhymes are illustrated and decorated, 
and also in the script by Mr. Nightingale, from which, reproduced in facsimile by 
photo-zincography, the text of the verses has been printed. ! 

Mr. Blackwell has in hand another of these issues from the Nightingale partnership ; 
but, for the sake of the very young children for whom the new book has been written, 
he has thought well to forgo Mr. Nightingale’s script and to print the text instead from 
large roman type. So, instead of the script pages being sent to the photo-engravers, 
in this case they were given to the compositor with no instructions beyond the general 
direction to take.them as his lay-out and copy as closely as possible the arrangement 
and measure of the lines, initial letters, and decorations shown in the copy. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


IS DRAMA A FINE ART? 
(To the Editor of THe LONDON MERcuRY) 


\IR,—You have, Iam sure,done the theatre a service by giving the wider currency 
‘of your columns to the decision of the Registrar of Friendly Societies that acting is 
not a fine art. In one sense, of course, it does not matter a straw; no one will think 
the less of a great actor or the more of a poor painter because of it. But if it is to rank— 
and I presume it does—as a piece of “‘ case law ” it may prove a serious stumbling-block 
in the theatre’s path of social service, for local rates are not things to be thought of lightly 
nowadays. And it really behoves everyone concerned to see that any possible steps are 
taken to secure its revision. 

I suggest that, antecedently, the drafting of the charter of the Academy of Dramatic 
Art was very faulty. Surely this should read: “ To give instruction in . . . the art of 
acting”; while voice-production, elocution, diction, gesture, fencing, deportment, and 
the rest should be relegated to a subsidiary clause. Their study may be necessary to a 
practice of the art, but they can hardly even be called the art’s constituent parts, much less 
have they the right to rank—as the charter seems to let them—with acting itself. Had the 
question been thus far begged the Registrar might not have found his task so easy. Counsel 
could have pressed him to a comparison with—shall we say ?>—the study of architecture. 
This involves instruction upon subjects which cannot by any stretch of a “‘ friendly society ”” 
fancy be called artistic; and yet it is very unlikely, I think, that the Royal Institute of 
British Architects pays local rates. The Registrar confessed to a doubt, and felt bound, 
because of it, to be on the side of the ratepayers (I will not suspect him for a moment 
of letting “‘ anti-waste’”’ echo in his head, but I hope that the minds of the County 
Councils Appeal Committee were as free of it) rather than on that of the angels. 

I suggest then that the Academy should get their charter redrafted, and that some 
opportunity should be made for the Registrar to “‘ guess again.” —Yours, etc., 

September 12th. HaRLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER. 


LE LIVRE DE GOHA 
(To the Editor of THE LonpoN Mercury) 


-\IR,—I have read with great interest the admirable article entitled ‘‘ Salute to the 
.JOrient ” in your July number, and have noted with particular satisfaction Mr. E. M. 
Forster’s praise of Le Livre de Goha le Simple, that remarkable study of human destiny 
by MM. Adés and Josipovici. Of these two young authors, one, Adés, died about a month 
ago in Paris ; the other, who is of Rumanian origin, is at present private secretary to Sultan 
Fouad of Egypt, and is, I believe, actively engaged in writing another novel. French literary 
critics are therefore eagerly awaiting this third production in the hope that the outstanding 
achievements of the collaborators in their first two books may be equalled and even 
surpassed by the talented survivor. Until death claimed him, Adés was always with his 
perfect friend and collaborator. So strong, in fact, was the bond between them that Adés 
got married only on condition that his friend would marry another daughter of the same 
family. The resulting unions were eminently successful. 

Curiously enough, their first book, Les Inquiets, has just been reissued by Calmann Lévy, 
of Paris. It was originally published in 1914 under the pseudonym A-J. Theix, and made 
a deep impression on M. Maeterlinck, who strongly advised the two débutants to devote 
their entire time to writing. As proof of the praiseworthy care with which Adés and 
Josipovici approached their work, I may add that before writing Les Inquiets, the story of 
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a blind man, they made frequent visits to the theatre and sat with closed eyes all through 
the performance in order to study at first hand the effect of music and the spoken word 
on the emotions and intellect of the blind. 

In conclusion, I would heartily commend to your readers the Oriental work of the 
following writers—additional to those already mentioned by Mr. Forster : Claude Farrére 
(the disciple of Loti), Charles Géniaux, Edouard de Keyser (whose La Baraka has just been 
announced), and Mesdames Myriam Harry, Isabelle Eberhardt, Elissa Rhais, and Jehan 


D’Ivray.—Yours, etc., 
Anglo-French Society, Scala House, W.1, August 1oth. MMeD_ McCALLUM. 


KIRKUP 
(To the Editor of THz Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—Those who were attracted by the article by Mr. Gosse on Swinburne and Kirkup 

in your issue of December, 1920, may care to be referred to the vivid account by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne of a visit which he paid to Kirkup in his old house overhanging the 
Arno on August 12th, 1858. 

Hawthorne was introduced by the Miss Blagdon who is mentioned in the letter from 
Kirkup to Swinburne of June 3rd, 1869. He describes the old Englishman as being 
“dressed in a blue frock-coat of rather an old fashion, with a velvet collar, and in a thin 
waistcoat and pantaloons fresh from the drawer. . . . He is rather low of stature, with a 
pale, shrivelled face, and hair and beard perfectly white, and the hair of a particularly soft 
and silken texture. He has a high, thin nose, of the English aristocratic type ; his eyes have 
a queer, rather wild look, and the eyebrows are arched above them so that he seems all the 
time to be seeing something that strikes him with surprise. I judged him to be a little 
crack-brained, chiefly on the strength of this expression. His whole make is delicate, his 
hands white and small, and his appearance and manners those of a gentleman, with rather 
more embroidery of courtesy than belongs to an Englishman.” 

Hawthorne refers to Kirkup’s spiritualistic communications with Dante, which are 
mentioned in the letter to Swinburne of November 30th, 1865, and he also gives us some 
more particulars about the medium Regina and her daughter Imogen. Incidentally Mr. 
Gosse is convicted of a minor error. On page 159 of the above-mentioned article he refers 
to the races which Swinburne used to run with “ Kirkup’s little daughter, Imogen.” This 
child was not really Kirkup’s daughter. She was four years old at the time of Hawthorne’s 
visit, and would thus be about ten when Swinburne was there. Hawthorne says: “‘ She 
was the brightest and merriest little thing in the world, and frisked through those shadowy 
old chambers, among the dead people’s trumpery, as gayly as a butterfly flits among flowers 
and sunshine. The child’s mother was a beautiful girl named Regina, whose portrait 
Mr. Kirkup showed us on the wall. I never saw a more beautiful and striking face claiming 
to be a real one. She was a Florentine of low birth, and she lived with the old necromancer 
as his spiritual medium. . . . When she died he received her poor baby into his heart, and 
now considers it absolutely his own. At any rate, it is a happy belief for him, since he has 
nothing else in the world to love, and loves the child entirely, and enjoys all the bliss of 
fatherhood, though he must have lived as much as seventy years before he began to taste 
it. The child inherits her mother’s gift of communication with the spiritual world, so that 
the conjurer can still talk with Regina through the baby which she left, and not only with 
her, but with Dante, and any other great spirit that may choose to visit him. It is a very 
strange story, and this child might be put at once into a romance, with all her history and 
environment : the ancient Knight Templar palace, with the Arno flowing under the iron- 
. barred windows, and the Ponte Vecchio, covered with its jewellers’ shops, close at hand ; 
the dark, lofty chambers, with faded frescoes on the ceilings, black pictures hanging on 
the walls, old books on the shelves, and hundreds of musty antiquities, emitting an odour 
of past centuries ; the shrivelled, white-bearded old man, thinking all the time of ghosts, 
and looking into the child’s eyes to seek them ; and the child herself springing so freshly 
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out of the soil, so pretty, so intelligent, so playful, with never a playmate save the conjurer 
and a kitten. . . . It seems that Regina had a lover, and a sister who was very disreputable. 
_ .. It rather adds than otherwise to the romance of the affair—the idea this pretty little elf 
has no right whatever to the asylum which she has found. Her name is Imogen.” 

Those who wish to read the full story of this visit to Kirkup, and also interesting accounts 
of visits to the Brownings in Florence, and of discussions about the medium Daniel Douglas 
Hume (sic) will find them in Passages from the French and Italian Notebooks of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Riverside Edition of Works, Volume X.—Yours, etc., F. Scopes. 

40 King’s Road, Doncaster, August 12th. 


A TRUE STORY 
(To the Editor of THe Lonpon MERcury) 


IR,—In “A True Story,”’ published in your September issue, I notice what appears 

to be a contradiction in terms. The writer states that in reducing sail they took in the 
‘ mizzen fore upper topsail.” The words “‘ mizzen ” and “ fore ” seem to me irreconcilable. 
The vessel is specifically stated to be a “ ship.” A full-rigged ship has three masts—fore, 
main, and mizzen. Four-masted square-rigged ships are invariably barques, the two after- 
masts being termed mizzen and jigger masts, so in any case “ mizzen fore ”’ does not seem 
sense. 

I am not a sailor, and should be very pleased to be corrected if I am wrong. I write 
because I think that the value and interest of a record such as this depend on its absolute 
technical accuracy.—Yours, etc., L. CG. Ganz: 

97 North Gate, Regent’s Park, N.W., September gth. 


[There seems to be a ketch somewhere. We invite comments from nautical readers.— 
EpDIToR.| 


PUBLIC SCHOOL VERSE 
(To the Editor of ‘THE LonpoN Mercury) 


IR,—We should be grateful if you would give us this opportunity of announcing that 
contributions to the third volume of Public School Verse should be sent to the Editors, 
care of the Holywell Press, Oxford, before December 31st. All work submitted must have 
been written before the writer left school, and all boys are eligible as contributors who were 
still at school in March of this year. 
Only MSS. accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope of sufficient size can be 
returned in the event of rejection Yours, etc., Martin GILKES 


RicHARD HUGHEs. 
Holywell Press, Oxford, September. P. Ho... LaGee 
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A LETTER FROM GERMANY 


Salzburg, August 1921 


N times of severe trouble all peoples look back involuntarily and seek in their own 

past, comfort, security, and new faith for the future. So the German, thrown 

down, cast out, turned back on himself alone, now looks back on old times and 

remembers that once before Germany seemed to be at an end—in 1806, after the 
battle of Jena. There the last German power collapsed, the state of Frederick the Great 
went under. There was no more Germany ; it seemed impossible that there should 
ever be a Germany again. Yet, as if by a miracle, Germany remained alive ; and this 
miracle was worked by the strength of the German intellect. A quite small group of 
men, a handful of professors and poets, succeeded by the power of their belief in the 
future, by the power of words and of writing alone, in raising up a broken-down and 
lacerated people. In the history of literature this is called the German Romantic 
Movement. Not without pride did we learn at school that it was the poets who saved 
Prussia and Austria, and when, as schoolboys, we sat enthusiastically writing our 
first secret verses we were still more fired in our ambition by the mighty recollection 
that Napoleon himself was only conquered by German poets. It is a good thing for 
boys to be encouraged by so remarkable an example of the power of the intellect. But it 
is not a good thing for a nation if it promises itself too much from the loftiness of its 
thought and learns not to value the meaning of reality. It is understandable that just 
now we should willingly think of that time after Jena, when the rebirth of our almost 
annihilated nation was accomplished by means of an invincible belief in its mission. 
But it is not without danger when the German, to whom nature has given already a 
considerable leaning this way, is strengthened in the opinion that history transacts 
itself in a romantic manner. The Germans have without this a preference for unreality, 
they are the people of music and of metaphysics. And if we hear that the greatest 
episode of our modern history was ‘“‘ romantic,” our young men are hardly to be blamed 
if they conclude from that that now again we can provide for the future simply by 
writing poetry. And the fact that that mighty movement of intellect was called 
romantic leads us all the more to misunderstand it. One can even say that with every 
new book on the German Romantic Movement its meaning was more and more lost 
to us. And so it seems almost providential that just at this moment when the German 
in his trouble is looking yearningly about for any promise of better things a book has 
appeared which, for the first time, reaches the core of the German Romantic 
Movement, shows its origin and uncovers the roots of its power. This is The German 
Romantic Movement, 1800-1814, by Josef Nadler (Erich Reiss). 

Josef Nadler, an Austrian by birth and a pupil in Prague of the German scholar, 
August Sauer, is a professor at the University of Freiburg in Switzerland. As an 
Austrian and a Catholic he was, as a matter of course, despised by the official German 
scholars, who at that time very unwillingly confessed that German literature existed 
for a long time before the beginning of Prussian history. It is a peculiar thing about us 
what a remarkable power we have at times simply to forget whole centuries of our 
intellectual development. Never has the German spirit had a finer blooming than 
in the mystics of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; and their splendour may 
be compared to a certain degree with that of the Bavarian and Austrian Baroque 
theatre in the seventeenth century. But when the spiritual leadership of Germany 
was taken over in the eighteenth century by the Protestant bourgeoisie, both 
disappeared from the memory of the German, so that even Goethe knew nothing of 
them, not even their names. The discovery of the Bavarian and Austrian Baroque 
theatre is chiefly to be credited to Josef Nadler in his History of the Literature of the 
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German Races and Provinces (T. Habbel, Regensburg ; three volumes, the first of 
which appeared in 1912; the final volume is still to come); for the first time the Baroque 
drama appeared to us in all its magnificence, equal in living strength to the Baroque 
architecture. We learnt to understand it as the highest expression of a mighty way of 
life, in which the emperor and his court, and the peasant and the townsman, and even 
the beggar, took part. Especially we learnt for the first time to understand the German 
of the seventeenth century, and an epoch which up till then had been considered 
a pause in German history became suddenly full of movement, value, and splendour. 
But this was not the only thing : this book gave for the first time to our whole literature 
an inherent connection. A German proverb says, ‘‘ Great masters do not fall from 
Heaven.” But in the history of literature as it was practised before Nadler great 
masters always did fall from heaven—they suddenly appeared, sometimes in groups, 
often quite alone, no one knew how. For Nadler no poet is merely an accident ; 
it is rather the spirit of the race which reveals itself in the poets. For the poet is the 
mouthpiece of a race ; and what each of the individual German races has to say is 
spoken for it, when its turn comes, by the poets. Thus the history of literature becomes 
with Nadler an intellectual and spiritual history of the German races. 

German history, from the wandering of the peoples to the battle of Jena, is a 
perpetual war of brothers among the German races. The feeling that they are never- 
theless brothers was first forced on them by the poets. However paradoxical it may 
sound, we can say in the fullest sense that German unity is a poetical creation. It 
certainly would not have been possible if these German races, perpetually at feud with 
one another, had not had from the beginning, in addition to their community of blood, 
a second community, that of their way of life. This came about because all the German 
races passed together through one decisive experience. For all of them the encounter 
with the Greek, the Latin, and Christian culture was decisive. When they became 
Christian they received at the same time the extra inheritance of ancient learning. 
And now imagine what it must have been for these wild tribes, as they are painted 
for us by Tacitus, to feel suddenly the breath of Rome and of the Greeks of the sacred 
East. It was a rebirth. 

What is surprising about Nadler’s new book is that in it he shows us the Berlin 
Romantic Movement as another renaissance, as the last of many German 
renaissances, as the renaissance in which the East, which up to then had been silent, 
took up the word for the first time, in which a new people, growing late in quietude, 
took part for the first time in the culture of the old races, in which “ the colony ” 
entered into the spiritual life of the Motherland. What the West and South Germans 
had experienced a thousand years before was now, in the Romantic Movement, 
experienced by the East Germans. And this new formula explains at one blow that 
indescribable charm which emanates from the romanticism of Berlin. The older 
Germany, which said its best say through Goethe, a Frank from the Rhine, and the 
Alemann Schiller, sees in the Romantic Movement the return of its own youth. 

Nadler lays the strongest emphasis on this distinction between Motherland and 
colony. The Motherland is Germany west of the Elbe and the Saale—the Germany 
of those tribes who, on the Rhine and on the Danube, grew up in immediate contact 
with the Roman culture, the tribes whose own culture developed near the Roman 
frontiers, and whose unity with Rome, lasting from the beginning of the Christian 
era and culminating in the Baroque, had a fresh blooming in the classicism of Weimar. 
This Motherland was already permeated by Roman culture about the year 800. It 
had then already taken a political form, and it ripened so quickly by the help of the 
antique civilisation that about the year 1000 it had not only its own Latin culture but 
also already the beginning of a German culture ; moreover, it had a durable possession 
in the shape of a body of religious lyrics, and, above all, a definite and ruling caste 
of educated men in whom lived the ancient spirit, who spoke and wrote Latin as though 
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it had been their own tongue, in whom the idea of their native way of life developed 
side by side with the Greek and Latin and Christian tradition. At such times when a 
civilisation becomes stationary, when it, so to speak, sits down at home and grows 
immovable, it always happens that its new slowness becomes unpleasing to impatient 
spirits. Then the old desire to wander rises again, and adventurers appear who find 
life too narrow for them at home. Driven by such a primitive nomadic instinct, about 
the year 1000 bored spirits began to leave the old home and to move eastward over the 
Elbe and the Saale, over the borders of the Germans into the land of the Slavs. 
This land remained Slavonic up to the beginning of the eighteenth century, well into 
the eighteenth century the mass of the population still spoke a Slavonic language, and 
only then was the state founded which so welded the old Slavonic inhabitants with 
these new German colonists that thence a new people arose. This new people took its 
speech and spirit and manners from the colonists, and rapidly overtook the cultural 
ae of the Motherland, because, as always happens in such cases, it began at 

e end. 

The Berlin Romantic Movement is thus at the bottom only one of the many 
renaissances of which the whole spiritual history of Europe consists. Nadler shows 
very clearly how these processes of rebirth are actually distinguished one from the 
other. In the Italian rebirth, for example, which begins with St. Francis and culminates 
in the movement which we call the Renaissance in the narrower sense, the process 
consists in this, that underneath a primitive people a subjected “‘ culture-people ” 
again begins to exercise its intellectual powers. Italy thinks of herself and appears 
again in the world. It is quite different with the renaissance of South-West Germany 
after the year 800. And, again, it is quite different with the renaissance of East 
Germany, the preparation for which Nadler puts as far back as the sixteenth 
century, but the manifestation of which is in fact the Romantic Movement of 
Germany. Here, in the colony, the immigrant lords and the indigenous Slavonic 
subjects first became a new people when they began to share the intellectual tradition 
of the Motherland from which the colonists came. And thus it is that this last of the 
many German renaissances appears so remarkable a thing to the other Germans. In 
it the old Germany lives again through her past, but with strange circumstances which 
have for the old home an unexpected charm, the charm of novelty, but have also at 
the same time something menacing, because, if new virtue is brought in by the 
colony, the Motherland feels that in this virtue there is mixed a drop of alien blood. 
The principle of the Motherland was the union of the German with the Roman. To 
this principle the Romantic Movement adds a second, that of the union of the German 
and the Slav. And so, if the Romantic Movement points back into the remotest past, 
it also indicates the distant future to which Goethe has written a prophetic prelude 
in the West-Ostliche Diwan. If it was for 2000 years the desire of the German people 
to be a bridge between the north and the south, now the colony awakes a new desire— 
to be a bridge between the east and the west. 

Three Prussian Junkers—Heinrich von Keilst, de la Motte Fouqué (whose ancestors 
were Norman, but who settled on the Garonne and after the upheaval of the Edict 
of Nantes removed to Brandenburg—the grandfather of the poet was one of the 
generals of Frederick the Great) and Ludwig Achim von Arnim take the central 
place in Nadler’s exposition. As he writes only of literature, and ends with the year 
1814, he does not name the fourth romantic Junker who was born in 1815 and 
expressed his romanticism in blood and iron—Bismarck. But the meaning of this book 
lies precisely in this, that while it deals only with literature, it so exposes the funda- 
mental forces of the nation that it narrates not only the progress of literature, but the 
whole fate of all the German races over_a period of a hundred years. 
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CHRONICLES 
THE FINE ARTS 


POSTERS 


T is not ordinarily regarded as a compliment to state that a picture would make 

a good poster, and I think that in this case the general feeling on the matter is 

perfectly correct. But it requires justifying, and if expressed quite unequivocally 

will probably meet with a good deal of opposition. For to condemn the poster 
as only a mongrel kind of art might be considered as a base attack upon one of the most 
hopeful of modern artistic conquests. And it will be asked, why should a poster be 
inferior to a picture ? Indignation will increase as the analysis of the position proceeds. 
Of course, it will be said, the poster is despised because of its close connection with 
commerce and advertisement ; it is not sufficiently exclusive and fugitive, it is too 
democratic and lucid an art for the highbrows and the zsthetes! And then it will 
be defiantly pointed out that actually the poster plays a very much more influential 
and important role nowadays than the picture. For it is ubiquitous and is seen by every- 
one ; it is one of the most persistent and prominent features in the decoration of a 
modern town. From the intellectualist point of view, too, there are considerable 
virtues in a poster. It is allowed by general consent more licence than a picture ; it is 
not taken too seriously as a representative art, and is expected to be amusing, startling, 
and decorative. Thus we find artists of the advanced school like Mr. McNight Kauffer, 
whose gallery pictures are liable to be criticised as arbitrary, appearing among the 
really successful poster designers. The ‘“‘ Leader,’’ which is probably still the more 
admired in a picture-gallery, is definitely ousted in the poster world by the bright- 
coloured, kinetic, modern design. 

Clearly the mere fact that it is liable to be pasted on any and every vacant space 
within the gaze of the public does not in itself degrade the poster. Nor does it matter 
in the slightest that the poster is used commercially. If it is at all intrinsically distinct 
from the picture there must be some more intimate and organic reason than these 
merely external circumstances. But there is one. The ground of distinction lies in 
the different purpose animating a poster. The aim of a picture is to be a good picture, 
but the aim of a poster gua poster is to attract and to do so immediately and at first 
sight. A good picture may also attract in this manner occasionally, on the other hand 
it probably will not ; it requires a little concentration. One can go further and say 
that the aim of a poster is to attract the greatest possible number of persons within 
a given period of time. For what attracts readily to-day may be out of fashion a year 
hence. ‘The essence of quick attraction is modernity flavoured with familiarity. We 
shall not react readily unless we have all the machinery prepared—that is to say, we 
only react immediately to the derivative and the second-hand, to the popularisations 
of the original work of yesterday : but not of the day before yesterday, which is too 
familiar. And so the good poster is usually just a bright and clever réchauffée of the art 
in vogue at the moment. Compare the old posters of fifty years ago which are still 
favoured by Pears Soap and certain makers of preserved milk and distillers of whisky 
with the “ Underground ” posters of to day. To us the latter are far and away the more 
interesting, and we simply yawn at the others. The “‘ Underground ” posters reflect 
something of the modern spirit, they titivate our private dreams and aspirations. 
But to be candid, will this fascination last, does not even a week’s familiarity make 
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the happy visions suggested seem a trifle thin? The fascination will mysteriously 
disappear just as it did from those of fifty years ago. But it still clings to the original 
pictures, the classical prototypes which set the fashion. 

It may occasionally happen that a really fine design or picture is printed as a poster, 
but this is incidental. The purpose of a poster can be attained with equal completeness 
by a clever derivative piece of work. Nevertheless, the experiments in poster-designing 
which are being made by a number of young artists at the instance of intelligent and 
enterprising firms are all to the good. Ifa really fine design or picture were produced— 
the former is more likely—the poster might suffer a temporary loss of effectiveness, 
but we should be the gainers and it, too, would gain in the long run, only it would 
lose its character as a poster and became merged in a higher order. It would acquire 
a monetary value, would be treated as a picture or as a textual design, and be purchased 
as a permanent possession. I cannot point to any poster which I think would merit 
this distinction, although a very fair claim might be made out for some of Albert 
Rutherston’s posters. But the thing is a possibility. The large majority of contemporary 
posters are halting-points, but even they can have a great educative value. Educative 
for what ? For everything, of course, but particularly for pictures. 

Here one is confronted very definitely with a smouldering prejudice, which, if 
anything, has been increasing recently. It is felt that too much fuss is made about 
pictures, which are actually the least important part of the fine arts from the point 
of view of social utility. Candlesticks, ladies’ hats, knick-nacks, wallpapers, furniture, 
lamp-posts, these are the things to the production of which it is recommended that 
our painters should devote most of their pictorial talents. Easel pictures, it is felt, 
can be dispensed with in houses ; they don’t decorate walls so much as attract all the 
attention to themselves ; they can, and should, be relegated to the national galleries 
or to the well-guarded prison of the print-room. 

But putting aside questions of what ought to be, what are the existing facts ? Is 
this alleged popular indifference to pictures a real fact ? Remember for a moment 
those innumerable lodging-houses with their texts and plush-framed, coloured 
photographs of suspension bridges, and engravings of cattle in cloud-capped 
highiands, and water-colours of morose sunsets ; remember the hotels with the same 
pictorial efforts on a larger scale, and then think of all those private houses one has 
ever gone into or peeped into with their rows of pictures climbing right up to the 
ceiling. It is a dismal spectacle, but only because of the low standard of the vast 
majority of these pictures. But their number must be enormous, and they must exercise 
an appreciable psychological influence. If a higher standard could be secured the 
spiritual gain would be immense and our artists would be less haunted by the fear 
of starvation. The modern poster is a means to this end, But not more than a means. 
It can only become an end in itself by being more than a poster. 


THE COURT PAINTERS OF THE GRAND MOGULS. By Laurence Binyon. 
With Historical Introduction and Notes by T. W. ARNoLpD. Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press. 635. 


is | ‘HE Mogul Dynasty in India was founded early in the sixteenth century by 

Babur, a Turkish prince, who was a descendant of Tamerlane, and it lasted 
for some three hundred years. Pre-eminently a military dynasty and founded upon 
conquest, it enjoyed the vicissitudes of fortune which usually attend such enterprises. 
Mogul painting was directly dependent upon the patronage of the emperors and had 
to conform to their tastes. It described enthusiastically the pursuits of Akbar and 
painted the portraits of Jahangir and his courtiers, and in the reign of Aurangzib, 
who was a very devout Muslim and, therefore, looked askance at art, it languished 
in dishonour. None of the emperors seem to have possessed a profound intrinsic 
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interest in painting, but they naturally looked to the Court of Herat for their model, 
and the Persian monarchs were great patrons of the arts. Mogul painting thus had its 
starting-point in the art of Persia, of which it has sometimes been regarded as simply 

oor imitation. } | 
i Mr. Binyon, like Dr. Martin,* contests this judgment. He admits the Persian 
influence, but maintains that the Indian painters absorbed it and developed a special 
theme of their own. But he hesitates between a complete vindication of their painting 
as simply different from the Persian, and of equal value and a slight derogation of 
its value precisely because of this difference. “ Persian art,” he states, “ has an exquisite 
feeling for sensuous beauty in line and colour and in the texture of material things ~ 
it is pervaded by a “luxurious choiceness.”” Mogul painting is lacking in these 
qualities, but it has a compensating intensity and a much stronger interest in character. 
It shows in its portraits flashes of essentially Indian spirituality. But it has little in 
common with the other Indian paintings of Rajputana and of the Himalayan valleys. 
The Rajput paintings retain a “ strong affinity for dance and song,” they possess an 
exquisite “‘ flow ” of line, and “‘ express the emotions of a race in line and colour.” | 
Mogul art is less strictly “‘ esthetic ” than either the Rajput or the Persian, but it has 
a fascinating interest of its own and a real charm. It is largely an art of portraiture. 

Thus in describing the individual tendency of Mogul painting Mr. Binyon has 
implied an adverse criticism. Because Mogul painting has not got an exquisite 
feeling for sensuous beauty it is inferior to Persian art, and because it has not got 
the same “ flow of line ” as the Rajput painting it is also inferior to that. But on this 
basis every artist is inferior in certain respects to every other, which is the same 
thing as absolute equality in difference. And as for the secondary implication that 
interest in character cannot be adequately expressed in line and colour, this is the sort | 
of zesthetic nonsense which Mr. Binyon himself would disown if brought face to face 
with it. Nevertheless it lurks whispering at the back of his mind. | 

Apart from this inconsistency, Mr. Binyon gives, on the whole, a very sympathetic 
and just estimate and account of Mogul painting, and if he is a trifle lukewarm in his 
praise there is possibly good reason for this. Mogul portraits were, in fact, too often 
done to order and were inset in landscapes after the Persian. The Mogul painter was 
a courtier and a Muhammadan, and he was, therefore, doubly restricted. He could 
not, like the Buddhist painters of the Ajanta frescoes, put any religious fervour into” 
his work, and he could not tell any unpleasant truths. Nor could he express the life 
of the people as did the Hindu Rajput painters. This is surely the profounder reason | 
why the Mogul paintings of pageants and of groups of people give that feeling of 
“ crowding and confusion ”’ of which Mr. Binyon speaks. ‘There is no synthetic view. 
But Mr. Binyon would have us believe that a crowding of people is in itself inartistic. | 
It is rather the other way on. The artist had no interest in the crowd as such, and so 
his “ composition ” is unwieldy. 

But there are frequent exceptions to this general inferiority, both in the later 
portraits and the earlier “ illustrations.” An instance of the former is The Temptation 
of Eri, which is in the Victoria and Albert Museum and is reproduced in Plate 2 
of the present book. The rich clustering foliage of the trees, in which the fairy-tale 
figures are perched, is described with extraordinary imaginative power and penetration. 
Among the portraits there are that of Asad Khan (Plate 30) and the Group of Indian 
Saints (Plate 19). I am not impressed with the realistic painting of The Dying Man. 

The volume contains forty reproductions, seven of which are in colour, and 
Mr. ‘T’. W. Arnold gives in a separate essay a succinct sketch of the history of 
the Mogul Dynasty. 

HOWARD HANNAY 
sol... .. Se 
* Miniature Painting in Persia, India, and Turkey. 
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MUSIC 


Performances 


WO of the most important events that occurred during the close of the last 
musical season I had to leave unchronicled in my last article—I mean the 
Congress of the British Music Society and the series of concerts organised 
by the Guild of Players and Singers—though it would be more accurate to 
speak of their potential importance, for regarded as concerts these two ventures were, 
I believe, failures. Now in the Congress of the Society much fine work was accom- 
plished, but the week, as a whole, was very much marred by two of the worst 
orchestral concerts of the season. There may have been pardonable (though still 
inadequate) reasons that the British Symphony Orchestra under Adrian Boult should 
have played Holst’s Planets so badly as to make me (who then heard it for the first 
time) think it a pretentious and tawdry work ; there could have been no conceivable 
musical reason that Mr. Damrosch should have been asked to conduct an orchestral 
concert, an exhibition concert as it were, in which moreover his own name as a com- 
poser, together with that of J. Alden Carpenter, mechanically jostled in fatuous 
opposition to those of Elgar and of Strauss ! Diplomacy may be an art, but to mix it 
with that of music is the most reprehensible act that those responsible for the manage- 
ment of the British Music Society can possibly have committed since the beginning 
of this admirable institution. The Society’s aims are high, its possibilities great ; 
and it was a thousand pities to see its most highly-organised products so woefully 
unfit for public consumption. It is in fact difficult to appreciate some of the concerts: 
held under the auspices of the Society, so full were they of good intentions ; but one 
will not soon forget how heroically Goossens strove to make his Eternal Rhythm sound 
as later he made it with an orchestra of his own choosing, or how Miss Marie Hall 
endeavoured to add to the fame of Vaughan-Williams by a performance of his Lark 
Ascending, or how a String Sextet struggled with persistent courage (one hot afternoom 
in the HZolian Hall) to attain to pure intonation in some old English stuff : and very 
certainly. one will always remember the superb artistry of John Coates, who could 
make the shallowest song seem full, or the extremely sensitive performance by 
Miss Marjorie Hayward and Mr. Harold Samuel of Ireland’s first violin sonata, 
or the detail of Hamilton Harty’s conducting of the Enigma Variations. In short, 
the individuals are remembered while the Society and its propaganda are forgotten. 
The other failure, the Guild of Singers and Players, it is much more difficult to 
explain. Here there was quite unusual interest in the programmes offered ; the three 
or four artists performing at each concert were at worst worth hearing ; and, inasmuch 
as no free tickets were issued, the venture should have appealed to the sporting 
instincts of the public. But at no concert which I attended was there a worthy audience. 
It was a disappointment that this should have been so, for, quite apart from the 
artistic co-operation that the Guild fostered, it is surely only on such lines as it laid 
down that the performance of music can be elevated from its present economic mess. 
Many good things were done by the Guild, though there is space here to mention 
but three or four. Of the singers, Miss Dorothy Robson introduced some German 
~ songs of Novak which showed direct pictorial ability and little else ; Mr. Earle Spicer 
sang some Breton melodies with attractive justness; Miss Elsie Gough infused 
much beauty into some old English songs (fifteenth century) which, in spite of 
her limited technique, came to us with charming freshness; Mr. Tom Goodey 
delivered five of the songs from Butterworth’s Shropshire Lad with a monotonous 
purity that incidentally reimpressed us with their depth ; and, finally, Mrs. Anne 
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Thursfald made a rankly bad choice of some of Cyril Scott’s songs. Here can be 
noticed a performance of The Story of Deirdre, written by Paul Edmonds. It is an 
essay in a very difficult form, a Celtic folk-tale with incidental music for string quartet 
and harp, and songs. Most of the music is obvious and therefore unnecessary ; but 
it is doubtful whether in any story of Irish legend music can assist the understanding, 
so soaked already in atmosphere are the words themselves. Of the instrumental 
performances that I heard, incomparably the finest was the playing by Miss Bessie 
Rawlins and Miss Harriett Cohen of Goossens’ first violin sonata ; in the first two 
movements particularly of this fine work they played with a spirit and feeling 
that make the rendering memorable. Another notable performance was by Miss 
Héléne Dolmetsch on the viola da gamba : she played with such finish and grace as 
to make the deficiencies of the instrument part of its charm. 

I cannot decently write of Mr. Harold Samuel’s remarkable feat of giving in one 
week six Bach recitals, because I myself was present at only one of them. But of this 
one it is necessary to write in unreserved praise : such part-playing as he achieved 
in the Fantasia in C Minor was literally superb. And there was one other series of 
concerts upon which I can give but partial evidence—the performances of the Chamber 
Music Players. But what I did listen to allowed me to imagine no finer pianoforte- 


quartet playing than theirs. In Chausson’s Quartet in A Major and in Holbrooke’s — 


Quartet in G Minor the beauty of their ensemble made these two works, both 
inconsistently fine, a rare joy to hear. 


PUBLICATIONS 


MOTHER MARY; BLUE IN THE WOODS; HONEYSUCKLE; FIERCE 


LOVE SONG; and THE NEW MADONNA. By RuTLaNnp BOUGHTON. 
Curwen. 2s. each. 


MAMBLE. By Mavrice Jacosson. Curwen. 2s. 

FIVE PRELUDES FOR PIANO. By Ivor Gurney. Winthrop Rogers. 3s. 
OF A ROSE I SING A SONG. By Arnotp Bax. Murdoch. 2s. 6d. 
THREE MOOD PICTURES. By W. G. Wuitraker. Winthrop Rogers. 4s. 
SIX SELECTED LYRICS. By Caries A. Speyer. Schott. 4s. 


ie would not be very wrong to say that whatever words Rutland Boughton has set 
to music have been improved by his setting. He has indeed a love for minor verse 
not easy to understand, and though from any superficially poetical writing he quickly 
takes fire, even that urgent flame has at moments failed him in three of these five songs, 
all the words of which are by Mary Richardson. The first is a trite poem, the vulgar 
facility of which the composer has rather emphasised than obscured. But of the 
second, in which the words are still not very significant, he has made, puzzlingly 
enough, a most beautiful song, with that simple perfection of atmosphere which is his 
first point of demarcation from other song-writers. Here indeed is something worthy 
of Boughton’s economical genius. In Honeysuckle he has not avoided the obvious 
though even here he shows flashes of insight, the most notable of which is the subtle 
ending on an unresolved chord. There is in the Love Song a violence of emotion 
unnatural to the composer, and the transition from fierce address to serene con- 
templation is not convincingly formed. The last song is remarkably fine, both in 
general conception and in detail. It has a depth of expression and an intensity and 
continuity of purpose that make it equal to anything Mr. Boughton has done ; in 


fact, its purity, grace, and certainty make of it an admirable example of modern 
English song-writing. 
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It should be noted that all these five songs were written originally with string 
accompaniment, though here they are published with a pianoforte setting. Little, 
perhaps, is lost in this, though Blue in the Woods, with a frail, thin voice against violin 
and ’cello muted, would be more exquisitely suggestive than with its present 
accompaniment. 

Maurice Jacobson’s setting of John Drinkwater’s Mamble has many merits ; it is 
well conceived in the folk spirit, it has much rhythmical ingenuity, and it has an 
easy flow of melody. But there are in it, at the end of the first and second verses 
respectively, two interruptions of purpose which are not justifiable, particularly 
the first, which, contrary to the sound principle of the folk song, holds up the rhythm. 

Arnold Bax, who has a notable flair for things of the pre-Reformation period, has 
here taken a fifteenth-century song and has set it, with exquisite workmanship, as a 
carol for a small choir, harp, cello, and contrabass. The choice of these instruments is 
excellently apt, and so fine is the poise of the whole thing that the infinite varieties 
of the rich melody come with increasing delight. The transition from simple reticence 
to complex splendour marks the artist’s conception, but the carol is chiefly remarkable 
for the cunning of its joinery. 

The influence of Scriabin appears to be heavy in W. G. Whittaker’s newest work. 
His three pictures are called respectively Satyrs, 4 Trill, and A Lament—all obviously 
accurate titles, and yet all (except perhaps the last) insignificant. The devilry of the 
first is monotonously insisted upon in wild leaps of a seventh in the left hand, with 
scurrying chromatic fourths in the right hand inevitably following. It may be literally 
correct painting, but as pianoforte literature it takes no rank. (Incidentally, I believe 
that this first piece, as well as the other two, would sound far better on a pianola than 
on a pianoforte.) In the second piece lie huge chords, now over, now under the trill 
which endures almost without interruption from beginning to end. This, I presume, 
is a purely technical effort, but even as such I do not think it succeeds. In A Lament, 
however, there is genuine and rich expression, though here also the many-noted 
character of the pages suggests rather a complicated ebullience of emotion than a 
simple outpouring of grief. Yet it has a noble middle section. 

The refreshing choice of words which Charles A. Speyer has made for his Six 
Lyrics (Hardy’s When I Set Out for Lyonnesse, de la Mare’s Dream Song, and four 
poems of Ledwidge) creates an interest that is not sustained in his settings. The 
music to Hardy’s poem is not, properly speaking, a song at all, so heavily burdened is 
the pianoforte writing, and even in this one stumbles across clichés, both those well 
known and those made detestable by this composer’s tricky use of them. And though 
in the other five songs the voice is allotted a better melody to sing, there are traces of 
vulgarity and unhappy shifts to make words and music fit. These songs would 
commonly be described as “ art-songs”’; it would be better to call them “ art- 
ballads,” for it is only a veneer of artifice that divides this composer from the ballad- 
monger. In the last song, indeed, Una Bawn, he discovers, under the guise of a simple 
folk-song, his true colours. Here, in truth, is a trifle to delight the ears of the 
audiences of our ballad concerts. 


KENNETH WILLIAMS 
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ARGHITEG TURE 


HE most important thing that has happened in regard to the architecture 
of England since the last issue of THE LoNpon Mercury is the announce- 
ment of the recommendations made by the Ancient Monuments Advisory 
Committee, and a suggestion by it that a Fine Arts Commission would be 
useful in this country to advise on matters relating not only to ancient monuments 
but to all questions of taste which have now to be dealt with by the Ministers of the 
Crown. In examining the extracts of this Report, which were published in the Times of 
September 7th, one notices that the Committee advises the extension of the power given 
to the Government under the 1913 Ancient Monuments Act, so that it would be 
able, should it so wish, to prevent restorations or alterations of a harmful character 
being made to valuable ancient buildings which are either inhabited by their owners or 
‘ otherwise used by them. This class of buildings is specially excluded from the opera- 
tion of the 1913 Act. That this Committee recommends that for the present church 
buildings, including cathedrals, should be outside the scope of the proposed new 
powers is undoubtedly a right thing, for during the last few years the Church itself 
has been busy setting up machinery for the protection of its own buildings. Diocesan 
committees have been formed for the purpose of advising the Chancellors with regard 
to the granting of faculties relative to such work. Whether these will be successful in 
fulfilling the objects for which they are intended cannot at present be known ; and it 
will depend on their personnel whether they achieve success or not. At present there is 
not a system common to all in the dioceses where they are formed. Indeed, almost 
every committee is formed and functions differently. 

With regard to the care of cathedrals, I understand that the ecclesiastical authorities 
are still uncertain whether the control should be central, provincial, or independent in 
every see. These matters, although they are full of interest, do not appear to me to be 
of such importance as the suggestion that a Fine Arts Commission should be 
appointed, for once this is formed its influence will be felt everywhere. 

I believe everyone interested in the arts would welcome such a body. There may 
be difference of opinion as to how it should be composed. 

In the recent articles which appeared in the Times under the heading of “‘ Committee 
of Taste” little or no reference was made to the existing learned societies whose 
various energies are directed specially towards an increase of knowledge in the branches 
of the arts with which theyare separately connected. It seems to me that if the members 
of the Fine Arts Commission were appointed by these societies the resulting body 
would be not only suitable for the purpose, but also would have the confidence of the 
public. It would have the very great advantage which at present can hardly be said to 
attach itself to the Ancient Monuments Advisory Board, namely, that it would not be 
directly attached to any of the Ministries. The Whitehall offices sometimes seem to sap 
the vitality of their inmates. It appears that they lose touch with the activities beyond 
their walls. ‘They are influenced adversely by the political events of the day, and their 
vision does not remain as clear as one would desire. I do not wish to belittle their work. 
I am stating the result of their difficulties. To some extent there is a precedent for the 
formation of a commission on the lines here suggested. For in the case of the Ancient 
Monuments Advisory Board, besides the officials from various offices under the 
Government, the Society of Antiquaries, the Royal Academy of Arts, and the Royal 
Institute of British Architects have to appoint members to sit on that Board. 

It is indeed almost surprising that the various societies have not already arranged 
a Central Council whose function would be to suggest how their several activities 
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could be best devoted to the purpose common to them all. Such a council might help 
to unite under one secretariat those societies whose aims are very nearly alike and 
whose work overlaps. ; 

It would be a means by which their activities would become mutually better known. 
In a word, I do not think I am going too far when I say that the Commission on 
Arts already exists and only needs to be grouped and acknowledged by the Government 
for it to become the active influence which we so much desire. 


TRADITION 


HAVE recently been asked to define in a simple manner what I have meant by the 
word “ tradition” or School of Architecture in preceding articles. I do not think 
I can do better than refer the reader to those periods in which a strong architectural 
tradition existed. The buildings of the Periclean Age were produced by a develop- 
ment of a line of thought naturally growing from constructive methods primitive 
as the forms which expressed them. The school growing from this source was unaffected 
by the contemporary manners of other nations and gained marvellous vitality from a 
gradual bettering of the tools employed and the continually added refinement to forms 
already well understood and often repeated. 

The same sense of tradition is to be found in the great Gothic buildings, only the 
tradition which they represent was rooted in the interpretation which various barbaric 
nations gave to the remains of Roman art. Its vitality was essentially a growth from 
within taking to itself a few ideas from works of other contemporary schools. When 
I say we have the germ of a new and, we hope, great tradition or modern school of 
architecture in existence to-day, the statement may well be questioned, for all around 
us we see new buildings in contradiction to this spirit, copied in part or in whole with 
almost perfect exactness from the works of the past. Such work is in no tradition, 
it is an elective affectation. I might again explain my meaning bya reference to the 
tombstones which were made from the Restoration to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Here was a craft quite free from any suggestion of imitation, naturally 
developed in itself and showing a wealth of design and a beauty in execution which 
is often quite unrivalled by the carving commonly found in the contemporary buildings 
put up under the influence of the Grand Manner. In this craft of making tombstones 
a gradual change in style can be traced in almost every churchyard. You can see how 
one idea suggested a second, how one slight change of form was followed by a further 
rearrangement in design. It may be noticed that a group of tombstones in individual 
churchyards have very strong characteristics due to the methods of a local family of 
masons, causing a distinct development which grew almost unconsciously. 

Tradition in architecture may be said to consist in the use of well-understood forms 
whose existence depends on the needs and customs of the time, forms which are slightly 
varied in each case to suit equally slight changes in those same needs and customs. 
- But to this must be added the professional pleasure of the designer and workman in 


the thing produced. 
PUBLICATIONS 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Mary Srurceon. Illustrated by Louis WERTHER. 
George C. Harrap & Co. Ltd. £2 25. 


24 bain renewed popular interest in Westminster Abbey caused by the appeal for 
large sums to be devoted to its upkeep is probably a cause of the publication 
of this book. 

T'o the serious student of architecture it will not be found helpful, for it adds nothing 
to the information given us by Professor Lethaby in his book on the Abbey. But there 
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is probably a reading public which will enjoy the work under review larger than that 
which can appreciate the one mentioned above. Miss Sturgeon is inclined to overwrite 
her subject. Instead of a clear appreciation of the building methods and the decoration 


applied to the structure, the author encourages the sentimental inclinations of her 
public. A single quotation will be sufficient to indicate this tendency. Writing of the | 


men who built and decorated the abbey, at the end of the chapter which is headed 
‘* We Praise Thee, O Lord,” the author says : 


These are a few of the men who wrought their lives into the church at Westminster, 
raising thus their joyful, undying Te Deum. We are accustomed to think of the Abbey 
as sacred to Royal persons. Well, so it is ; but not all of them wore crowns. One or two 
of them wore mitres and one a Cardinal’s hat : one at least carried a pallette under his 


monkish habit, and one, a certain Chaucer, clerk of the Palace works in 1389, went softly _ 
about the cloisters with the poet’s musing, downward glance. . . . Royal persons, all _ 
of them ; but not a few wore the furred robe of the master craftsman, and many, very _ 


many, wore leather aprons and went coiffed, and carried the tools of the waller, the 
carpenter, the plumber, and the stone-layer. 


Quite seriously, however, I believe the book will stimulate the interest of many — 
who would not read Professor Lethaby. Although written in rather flowery language, _ 
it contains the story of the building, a subject about which most of us are very _ 
ignorant. The illustrations, of which there are sixteen, have about them qualities | 


almost exactly similar to the writing. They represent the Abbey sufficiently well to 


give to that type of mind which is popularly, though wrongly, associated with school- _ 


girls, parsons, and retired colonels, the sensation it expects to get from the Abbey 


itself. The draughtsman has peopled the Abbey with priests, monks, and choirboys, _ 


on whom an occasional ray of coloured light falls from the “ storied ” windows. One 
is surprised to find that the book contains no index. This is a serious fault in a work 
of this nature. 


HOMES OF THE PAST. W.H.HeEtm. John Lane & Co. 22s. 


f ‘HE amateur need not fear that, in purchasing this book, he is buying a laboured | 


technical work on the domestic history of the past, neither need he expect that — 


he will be bored by the sentimental generalities sometimes presented under this kind 


of title. The book is written by a man whose interest lies in the visible evidence of the _ 


history of domestic life in England. He has striven to create the picture of the life in the 
smaller manors, and to do this he has collected evidence from widely varying sources. 
He writes for those who find pleasure in such subjects, and he suggests to them 
that they should make common cause with him in an endeavour to secure a house 
built in each great period of English history. He wishes to furnish these with pieces 


which might have been found there when they were built. He proposes that these _ 
buildings be placed in charge of the National Trust. That is the purpose of the book, | 


but it is not put so baldly. To the illustrated description of buildings and furniture — 


Mr. Helm has added many facts concerning the life of the people who used them. 
He reminds us how they fared, slept, married, and died. The book should be widely 


read on its own account, and those who read it will not fail to spread the ideal it | 


contains. 


A. R. POWYS 
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POETRY 


CAROLINE POETS. Vol. III. Edited by Grorce Sarntspury. Oxford 
University Press. 16s. 


THE BEGGAR’S OPERA. Written by Mr. Gay. Scenes and costumes by 
Lovat Fraser. Heinemann. 15s. 


SONGS AND BALLADS FROM HEINE. Translated by ALEXANDER GRAY. 
Grant Richards. 6s. 


THE BELLS OF PEACE. By Jon Gatswortuy. Heffer. 1s. 


THE FURROWED EARTH. By Gerrrupe Bone. Illustrated with woodcuts by 
STEPHEN Bone. Chatto & Windus. 6s. 


ENGLISH VERSE ON INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. Chosen by L. S. 
Woop. Macmillan. 35. 6d. 


ar third volume of Mr. Saintsbury’s Caroline Poets has at last appeared. He has, 
he says, jettisoned part of his cargo. He had intended to print Heath, Flecknoe, 
Hawkins, and others ; he has found it advisable to exclude them. Had he printed them 
this volume must have become two volumes, unless indeed some of the poets now 
printed have been actually substituted for the others. 

The poets in this volume are, as a group, of greater importance than those in either 
of the preceding volumes. The only obscure writer here is Nathaniel Whiting, whose 
History of Albino and Bellama (dubbed “ Pleasing’ by the author, and, I should 
say, by him alone) is a narrative poem in highly-spiced language. The others are 
Cleveland, who is well known and easy of access ; Stanley and Bishop King, whose 
most beautiful verses are generally familiar ; and Thomas Flatman. 

Of these Flatman is the least familiar to readers of poetry, though most collectors 
of English verse probably possess a late edition of his poems. Mr. Saintsbury 
seems to suggest in his Preface that the reader may bracket him with Whiting, but this 
is very hard on Flatman, who often wrote with ease, sometimes with humour, 
sometimes with genuine feeling. He has a distinct style of his own, and it is not a 
bad one. His Death, beginning ‘“‘ Oh, the sad day,” is a beautiful, straightforward 
and touching poem, ending with a sentence of characteristic whimsicality. ‘The same 
simplicity and the same humour come into The Uncencerned. 'Vhe world is all in a 
maze, armies are marching, drums beating, towns burning. ‘‘ What should an honest 
fellow do, Whose courage and fortune run equally low ?” 


Let him live, say I, till his glass be run, 
As easily as he may ; 
Let the wine, and the sand of his glass flow together, 
For life’s but a winter’s day. 
Alas ! from sun to sun, 
The time’s very short, very dirty the weather, 
And we silently creep away. 
Let him nothing do, he could wish undone ; 
And keep himself safe from the noise of gun. 


The reprints in this volume may rank as full-dress editions. They have been elabor- 
ately annotated by the author, and the text has been revised by Mr. Percy Simpson 
and Mr. Thorn-Drury. : 

Mr. Saintsbury’s work on these poets is now presumably finished. Heath and 
one or two others should still be done, but almost all the tolerable Carolines, as he 
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defines the period, are now accessible in modern editions. It is to be hoped that 
some other scholar will take up the work with the poets of the next period. Except 
for a few major writers, the Restoration and Queen Anne poets have never been 
competently edited. Dorset, Buckingham, Sedley, Mulgrave, Walsh: if any of these 
has been properly edited I have missed the book, and each was far better than 
Whiting or Godolphin. More could be named; one may content oneself with 
mentioning Rochester, potentially a really great poet, whose genuine remains have 
never been sorted out from the spurious poems attributed to him after his death, 
and who deserves the monument of a careful text. 

The beautiful edition of The Beggar’s Opera is Lovat Fraser’s last work. It contains 
the text, the tunes, several large coloured designs for dresses, many little ornaments 
of the kind that Fraser did so deliciously, a brief memoir by Mr. John Drinkwater, 
and a Preface by the author himself. The whole production is charming, not excepting 
the cover, which I conceive to have been Fraser’s work also. The Preface, betraying 
equal erudition and sense, is a reminder of the loss we sustained in Fraser’s death. 
At the height of his success he frankly admits his errors, his doubts, his borrowings, 
and leaves as his testament to other theatrical designers the statement that to make 
a pretty stage picture at the expense of drama is “a crime that is without parallel in 
the staging of a play.” 

Probably no foreign poet is half so frequently translated as Heine, and every fresh 


translation confirms most readers in the conviction that the thing cannot be done. 


It is terrifyingly difficult to render into English those lyrics, so short, so easily rhymed, 
so simple and natural in their flow, so free from superfluous words ; and the ordinary 
translator produces a dreadful effect of flatness and even silliness. Mr. Alexander 
Gray, who has just been appointed Professor of Economics at Aberdeen, has attempted 
a new method. Whether because of the resemblance between the Scotch and German 
languages, or because he thought Burns’s songs the nearest thing to Heine in British 
literature, he set out to put Heine into Scottish dialect. I confess I began his book with 
some disquiet, being averse from Scotch dialect in print and not understanding a great 
many of the words. It is as much as I can do to remember that “ airts ’ means quarters 
of the heavens ; “‘ channerin’ neddars ” beats me altogether, and it is poor fun to 
be using a glossary while reading lyrics. Nevertheless Mr. Gray’s versions have given 
me more pleasure than any other translations of Heine ; they flow easily, they reflect 
the spirit of the original, their rhymes are unforced, and they have ‘‘ punch.” The Hey, 
which is long, is perhaps the best effort in the collection. As an example of Mr. 
Gray’s method I may quote his version of Wenn ich in deine Augen seh’ : 


When in your bonny een I keek 

My sorrow melts awa’ like reek. 

And when I kiss your lips sae reid, 
There’s naething in the warld I need. 


When on your breist my heid I rest, 
There’s nane in heaven is hauf sae blest. 
But when you say : “‘ I love you sweet,” 
Hoo bitter are the tears I greet. 


But come, come : Why not “‘ lo’e ” or “‘ luve ” ? 

Mr. Galsworthy’s The Bells of Peace is a four-page pamphlet, with a cover, printed 
in black and red on a rather too yellow paper. There are six stanzas, not the work of 
one who was born a poet, but unmistakably sincere. This is the last : 


Bells of remembrance, on this summer eve 
Of our relief, Peace and Goodwill ring in ! 

Ring out the Past, and let not Hate bereave 
Our dreaming dead of all they died to win. 
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The poems in The Furrowed Earth are what the title suggests. They describe 
moods of nature: the songs at dawn, a summer wind, the coming of spring, frost 
come upon a wood, white fog over fields, snow in harvest, imminent storm, a ripening 
cornfield in a hollow of the woods, an old man ploughing, midday heat. They are 
always competently written, and occasionally there is a touch of something more than 
competence ; but the expression is frequently not quite natural, and the descriptions 
usually just lack that final accuracy which distinguishes intelligent observations 
from poetry. The poems go excellently with the woodcuts. The most beautiful of all 
Mr. Bone’s cuts is a circular one of a team ploughing in a valley, oaks, a church, and a 
hillside. But the others are almost all good, especially one of an impending storm, and 
the illustration to Summer Wind. The wood-cutting art is reviving ; and, in reviving, 
it is at once carrying on the tradition and producing works which are distinct in 
character from anything done in any other age. 

Mr. Wood’s anthology is the latest addition to the Golden Treasury series. It is 
not so good as some of its predecessors. Most of the best things are here, but the tone 
of the book is too uniformly sweet and solemn, several very bad poems are included, 
and some excellent verses of James Russell Lowell’s, which are about as seventeenth 


century as this present sentence, are ascribed to an anonymous writer of the 
seventeenth century. 


J. G. Se 
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FICTION 


COQUETTE. By Frank SwINNERTON. Methuen. 75. 6d. 
THE GRAVE IMPERTINENCE. By CuHartes Marriott. Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. 
THE DRAGON IN SHALLOW WATERS. By V. Sackvitte-West. Collins. 


7s. 6d 
HELL’S HATCHES. By Lewis FREEMAN. Heinemann. 7s. 


N the first novel he has published for two years Mr. Swinnerton returns to 
| eerie like the scene and manners of Nocturne, abandoning the suburban villas 
of Shops and Houses and the country residences of September. Sally Minto is a little 
dressmaker’s work-girl. Her father is drunken and is killed by a fall downstairs : 
her mother is crushed and improvident. But Sally is ambitious, she desires position 
and power. She wants to get on in the world and to make an impression on the persons 
she meets, more especially on men, so that she may use them for her own purposes. 
So she applies henna to her hair and cream to her face and gets a new position in a 
work-room in the West End ; and that is her first triumph in life. But meanwhile 
she has acquired a lover. Toby is rough and strong and inarticulate ; and Sally, who 
thought of him at first as an acquisition, does not resist the first generous impulse 
that prompts her to give herself to him. Later she attracts the attention of the weak, 
sickly, and fumbling son of her employer. At first she regards him, too, as a temporary 
and transitory convenience. But he puts in her way a temptation of another kind ; 
and while Toby is at sea she steels herself to marry him. His mother dies and he is ill ; 
and as Sally is repugnantly nursing him she discovers that she is to bear a child which 
he will know cannot be his. She is horribly and unexpectedly confronted with the 
idea of murdering him : she both toys and struggles with the idea : but, while she is 
still irresolute, Toby breaks in on them, kills the weakly husband in a fit of rage and 
is drowned himself in escaping. There the book ends. 

Mr. Swinnerton is deliberately cheerless, deliberately passionless. He feels, and 
invites us to feel, as much emotion about Sally as the bacteriologist might feel in 
contemplating the microbe which causes mumps. The microbe has a distinct and 
interesting individuality : it does its work well : it cannot help being an enemy to man- 
kind : the disease which it causes is not very grave. So with Sally. Mr. Swinnerton, 
ruthlessly moderate, has set himself the task of being completely just to her, neither 

itiful nor vindictive ; and in this task he has admirably succeeded. She has unusual 
orce of character ; but he does not give her genius, either for good or for evil. Lacking 
genius, she is restricted to certain channels for the use of her strength; and 
Mr. Swinnerton sees that she does not stray outside them. Her better nature has, and 
would take, certain opportunities of expressing itself ; and Mr. Swinnerton does her 
the justice of illustrating this also. The book is a remarkable piece of work in which 
anything but unremitting care and tact would have made blunder after blunder ; 
and it leaves one with a considerable amount of quite cold admiration. There is no 
mistake made in Sally’s character from beginning to end. The repulsive and piteous 
“ Gaga,” her husband, with his soft ahueolate eyes, his ineffectual way with waiters, 
his foolish amatory pecks on Sally’s face, is drawn with the same hard, cold, unerring 
competence. Toby is rather a muscular shadow than a human being ; but the rest of 
the minor characters are, in their degrees, as vivid as the principals. The whole misses 
being a fine work, in spite of its chilliness, only because it is not written well enough— 
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which does not mean that Mr. Swinnerton writes badly. But there is no distinction 
and no intensity in his style : the words he uses do not, as they should, whip up to a 
high point the reader’s sensitiveness to their meaning. 

Mr. Marriott has written a novel with a thesis. To put it baldly, he believes that 
the happiness of England is threatened by the ascendancy of business over work, 
but that the fundamental England is resisting the threat and may succeed. His hero, 
Penkevil, is attempting a far-reaching and fertile scheme of village industry in a 
beautiful and historic Somerset village. But he is doing it as a member, and in the first 
place for the benefit, of a great business syndicate. Consequently the best influences 
around him feel that he is doing the right thing for the wrong reason and oppose to 
him a sort of spiritual dead weight which at last converts him. The theme is profoundly 
interesting ; but I feel, as not often with novels, that I should have preferred more 
argument and less story and characterisation. The idea is as subtle as it is attractive. 
It would be hard at the best to convey it, with the definiteness it deserves, by means 
of conversation and incident ; and Mr. Marriott has invented for his purpose a group 
of people remarkably unsuitable for it. They speculate on their own characters and 
motives and those of their friends, they hazard tentative formulas, they define 
situations and look for clues, until one suspects them of accumulating material for 
psychological novels of their own instead of getting on with Mr. Marriott’s novel. 
Or one feels that Mr. Marriott has made them all uniformly abnormal, has, as it were, 
given them all bismuth meals so as to get clearer results from the X-rays he turns on 
them. Some of them, barring this peculiarity, and notably Mendoza the rich Jew, 
are live and convincing characters who deserve better fates than to be kept standing 
about guessing at something which could be better stated in an essay. Others appear to 
be invented psychological monstrosities. One, Hugh Sadler, with whom the story 
opens, is peculiarly interesting because one wonders how on earth Mr. Marriott came 
to make him up. I concluded at last that he has taken a bunch of puzzling characteristics 
from a real person, simplified them and provided for them an explanation which is 
as fantastic as it is inadequate. 

The distinguishing thing about Miss Sackville-West is that she can write, as very 
few modern novelists can ; and when she can bring her subject-matter, her story and 
her persons, up to the level of her writing she will be one of the most formidable 
among the younger novelists. At present she has certain weaknesses, not easy to define 
but probably eliminable. Her ‘‘ Dragon in Shallow Waters ” is the blind man, Silas 
Dene, endowed with great strength, a proud and fine spirit turned by bitterness into 
lust of doing harm, and secret physical cowardice, and condemned to live out his life 
as a packer in a soap factory. Now Silas’s weak place, his fear, is a fine invention ; 
but it is no more than an invention, and Silas himself is invented, not created, as is 
perhaps the whole story. Moreover there is here and there a certain hesitancy about 
the composition of the book : it contains episodes inserted for reasons that are not 
clear and executed in an irresolute manner. Such are the scenes in which Lady Malleson, 
wife of Silas’s employer, sends for him so that his strangeness may be a fillip for her 
boredom, tortures him, taunts him, allows herself to be bullied and snubbed by him, 
and finally, in a brutal way, gets rid of him. How, one asks oneself, do these scenes 
come to be here ? They are in themselves too vague to take the place they seem to be 
meant to take in Silas’s tragedy. Something has happened to them, or something has 
failed in them. For a third charge, though Miss Sackville-West has the invaluable 
power of being able to rise to her situations, until the end of this book she does not do 
so for more than a moment at a time. She can do it by a phrase, by a single vivid 
picture ; but the moment passes and she flags. At the end, when Silas is stabbed by a 
reminder of his own weakness and brought to an undoing of what he has done, even 
though it involves the murder of his brother, Miss Sackville-West is a little slow in 
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getting off the mark and her uncertainty outlasts the murder itself. But from the 
moment when Silas’s courage deserts him, when he cries out, as if it were a new 
discovery, “ I’m blind!” and cannot find his way from the factory he entered in his 
exaltation without difficulty—from this point to the end of the book, a space of eight 
pages, is a passage on a very high level indeed and one that justifies the highest 
hopes for Miss Sackville-West’s future. She can indeed create character, as she shows 
in the slight and incidental but wholly admirable character of Mr. Medhurst, 
the clergyman. 

Mr. Freeman’s entertaining book is a sort of psychological shocker. It is a story 
of the South Seas, of villainy and heroism and death. The narrator is an American 
painter who poisons himself daily with absinthe and can shoot a man very handily 
from the side-pocket of his coat. The post of hero is shared by two men who have 
“ gone wrong”’ and wish to redeem themselves, and one of them also doubles the 
part of villain. The heroine is a half-caste girl of surpassing beauty, and the crucial 
scenes take place on board a plague-infested ‘‘ blackbirder.”’ The whole effect is rather 
that of a Conrad novel speeded up and made infinitely more lurid. Mr. Freeman, © 
Raho waaise with some dexterity, does what he sets out to do and his book is very 
readable. 


E. S: 
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LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


BOOKS ON THE TABLE. By Epmunp Gossr. Heinemann. 85. 6d. 
PREJUDICES: FIRST SERIES. By H.L. Mencken. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


NOTES AND REVIEWS. By Henry James. Dunster House Bookshop (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.). 


: I ‘HE first two of these volumes contain a number of reprinted articles by two 
_ 4 critics of literature, one English and one American ; and they offer a very curious, 
_ interesting, and instructive contrast in method. Mr. Mencken is decidedly “ a young 
man in a hurry”: Mr. Gosse is an old man who knows that there is no hurry. 
The contrast thus put implies no doubt some disrespect to Mr. Mencken, who could 
hardly complain of it, since disrespectfulness is of the essence of his own method. 
He is by choice a wielder of the sword of common sense, a destroyer of sham ideals, 
one who lets in light on those factitious reputations which grow like mushrooms in 
the obscurity of unreasoning reverence. The titles of some of his essays explain very 
well the character of his criticism. He writes on ‘‘ The Late Mr. Wells,” he calls his 
essay on Mr. Shaw “ The Ulster Polonius”’; and when a young lady in a provincial 
town of the United States writes an autobiography he calls her ‘‘ The Butte 
Bashkirtseff.”’ 

_Now in this manner there is a good deal of value. Mr. Mencken is downright and 
vigorous, he deals heavy blows without much discrimination : he is rather like the man 
at the fair who buys the whole basket of wooden balls and launches them altogether at 
the refractory cocoa-nuts. Reputations which do not deserve to be knocked down will 
probably escape Mr. Mencken’s avalanches of scorn ; those which his enthusiasm 
wrongly sets up will not abide for ever ; and where there is one that is deservedly 
unsteady his racy and picturesque rhetoric may for ever unsettle it. When he attacks 
Mr. Wells there is a great deal that is disputable in his argument : I, for one, should 
like to dispute the judgment that dismisses all Mr. Wells’s books before Tono-Bungay 
as “a long row of extravagant romances in the manner of Jules Verne.” But it is 
possible to take much pleasure in such a piece of downright hard hitting as this : 


Nor are Wells’s ideas, as he has so laboriously expounded them, worth the sacrifice of 
his old lively charm. They are, in fact, second-hand, and he often muddles them in the 
telling. In First and Last Things he preaches a flabby socialism, and then, towards the end, 
admits frankly that it doesn’t work. In Boon he erects a whole book upon an eighth-rate 
platitude, to wit, the platitude that English literature, in these latter times, is platitudinous 
~~a three-cornered banality, indeed, for his own argument is a case in point, and so helps 
to prove what was already obvious. In The Research Magnificent he smouches an idea from 
Nietzsche, and then mauls it so badly that one begins to wonder whether he is in favour 
of it or against it. In the Undying Fire he first states the obvious and then flees from it in 
alarm. In his war books he borrows right and left—from Dr. Wilson, from the British 
Socialists, from Romain Rolland, even from such profound thinkers as James M. Beck, 
Lloyd George, and the editor of the New York Tribune—and everything that he borrows is 
flat. In Foan and Peter he first argues that England is going to pot because English educa- 
tion is too formal and archaic, and then that Germany is going to pot because German 
education is too realistic and opportunist. He seems to respond to all the varying crazes 
and fallacies of the day ; he swallows them without digesting them ; he tries to substitute 
mere timeliness for reflection and feeling. And under all the rumble-bumble of bad ideas 
is the imbecile assumption of the jitney messiah at all times and everywhere : that human 
beings may be made over by changing the rules under which they live, that progress is a 
matter of intent and foresight, that an Act of Parliament can cure the blunders and check 


the practical joking of God. 
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A good many English readers will certainly be irritated by what they will consider 
Mr. Mencken’s rawnesses and vulgarities ; a good many more will be puzzled by some 
of the phrases of which he makes use. And yet the publication of his essays in England 
may be welcomed. ; 

Mr. Gosse’s articles, reprinted from the Sunday Times, are a very different story. 
Mr. Mencken confines himself to modern literature and especially to the literature of 
that intellectualism which so flourishes in his own country. Mr. Gosse goes from 
Ausonius to M. Claudel and Miss Daisy Ashford. Mr. Mencken’s instruments are 
crudity—for his crudity is an instrument deliberately employed—and vigour : 
Mr. Gosse uses suavity and polish. One would like to know, even, what Mr. Gosse 
would think of Mr. Mencken, for though he never removes his gloves, even when 
writing about the United States, there is considerable muscular power under the 
gentle surface : 


Poe was a typical product, on his commonplace side, of the Martin Chuzzlewit period 
of American civilisation. He lived in a whirl of mental activity where most of the figures 
were of infusorial size, in a country whose bubbling passion found a vent in such 
enlightened channels as Burton’s Gentlemen’s Magazine and The Whig Review. If we — 
were to call up Poe as a social character of his age, he would probably arise before us a 
ring-tailed roarer at the great meeting of the Watertoast Sympathisers. He lived among the 
Zephaniah Scadders and the La Fayette Kettles of that appalling time, and his memory 
has to be retrieved, piecemeal out of the dust of their remains. 


Possibly Mr. Gosse would think Mr. Mencken too a “ ring-tailed roarer ” of another 
age of American civilisation which unhappily has not yet been painted by a travelling 
English novelist. 

But the passage here quoted is useful for more than for suggesting this reflection. 
It is an excellent example of the manner in which these essays are written, of the verbal 
exactitude, always touched with wit, which enhances the value of their critical judg- 
ments. With these judgments it is not possible always to be in agreement. I find it 
hard to share Mr. Gosse’s low opinion of Miss Daisy Ashford : I share his suspicion of 
M. Claudel without pretending to follow the reasoning which inspires it in him. But 
where one agrees with him, how one’s appreciation of the fact is intensified by the 
happy exactness of the statement ! how often by that happy exactness he compels an 
agreement which might otherwise have been lacking ! It is the province of the critic 
so to sum up the qualities of an author or a book as to bring a certain illumination into 
the mind of the reader. Take, then, Mr. Gosse on the unhappy and enigmatic Arthur 
Hugh Clough : “‘ He is remembered by his poems, which, although they are amateurish 
in form and dry in texture, have an element of faint perennial interest.” If the art of 
making such phrases as this is negligible, then so also is the art of expressing a sensation 
in a lyric. The second brings illumination into the reader’s mind in reference to life, 
the first an analogous illumination in reference to literature. It is indeed a very powerful 
instrument of culture. It is also the distinguishing characteristic of a long series of 
books by Mr. Gosse of which this is the latest and a worthy member. He has been 
consistently a great helper of appreciation, a finger-post to excellence in literature ; 
and he reinforces now as always his precept by his example. 

The early reviews by Henry James, thus piously collected, illustrate yet another 
aspect of American civilisation ; and they are interesting both thus and as the critical 
opinions of a young man of incipient genius. But they are not very interesting 
otherwise. The young Henry James wrote notices of books for the North American 
Review and the Nation. But these notices can hardly “ be considered to constitute 
his literary journal—his reading from day to day and his passing but considered 
critical reactions thereon,” as their editor asks us to think. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF LORD KITCHENER. By Rk&GINALD, ViscouNT ESHER. 


Murray. tos. 6d. 
MEMOIRS OF A CLUBMAN. ByG.B.Burcin. Hutchinson. 16s. 


WORDSWORTH’S FRENCH DAUGHTER. By Gzorce McLean Harper. 
Milford. 4s. 6d. 


BURKE AND HARE, Ed. Witxr1am Roucueap. Hodge & Co. 10s. 6d. 


VILLIERS, HIS FIVE DECADES OF ADVENTURE. By Freperic VILLIERs. 
Hutchinson. Two volumes. 245. 


A Pas circumstances of Lord Kitchener’s last voyage and death were heroic, even 
epic, and, as I think, tragic ; but I don’t follow Lord Esher in finding his life more 
so. ‘‘ Although this book,”’ he says, “‘is called The Tragedy of Lord Kitchener, its title is 
not meant to recall the sinking of the great ship in the stormy seas of the Orkneys, but 
rather to emphasise that hour when in mid-career, or what appeared to his country- 
mena mid-career of fame, he himself became suddenly aware that the golden bowl 
was broken.” I am not very sure that I know what he means : at any rate I don’t find 
that he emphasises any such an hour, and for the good reason, probably, that there 
wasn’t one. The fame of Lord Kitchener was a matter of slow growth (he was slow him- 
self) from the days of Omdurman and Khartoum to those of South Africa. He was 
not responsible for it, did not court it or desire it. The newspapers had much more to 
do with it than ever he had. So far as can be made out from his plain, straightforward 
actions and simple gestures he knew perfectly well where his strength lay and whither 
his abilities would take him. It was not his fault if he was called to a position he was 
not competent to fill, nor (according to his ideas) was he in a case to decline it. He was 
not one either to decline a duty or to shirk it—but we are what we are. Lord Esher, 
rather absurdly, likens him to Hamlet. Nobody in this world could be less like Hamlet. 
Lord Kitchener knew what to do, partly because he knew what he could do. Hamlet 
knew neither. Nor was he irresolute like Hamlet. Both his silence in Council and his 
occasional bursts of volubility there were less to conceal his own opinion than to treat 
the opinions of his colleagues as he thought they deserved. What else could one 
expect but what Sir William Robertson tells us actually happened at a Cabinet Council 
in Ig15? 

All the talking was done by the people least competent to discuss the subject. ‘The Lord 
Chancellor delivered an exceptionally long harangue on strategy. The Secretary of State 
for War said nothing. 

I suppose he did. What else could he have said which would be seemly at the time 
and place ? One would give a good deal, however, to know what he thought of some 
of his colleagues. ; 

If Kitchener had been made Military Dictator, or if he had been maire du palais 
to Mr. Asquith, he would have been in a situation where he could have lost or won the 
war. Being where he was, a soldier in a civilian’s chair, one of twenty-three such chairs, 
too, he could never have done more than he did, which was to keep the war in being. 
It was not, I repeat, his fault that he was there, and I do not read in Lord Esher’s 
Essay anything which leads me to suppose that he blamed himself for any failure. He 
had the business capacity of the Duke of Wellington, and about as much imagination. 
Lord Esher says, no doubt with a great deal of truth, that he was slow and required 
abundance of time. He was slow but he was sure. He made for us the Army which did 
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the business, and which would have done the business on his own terms—ain time, as 
Wellington’s did behind the lines of Torres Vedras. But the politicians would not 
allow him time—that was just it ; because the newspapers would not. Lord Esher may 
call it a tragedy, and it is certainly a newspaper’s idea of a tragedy ; but it would be 
truer to call it'a futility. Kitchener was put into the wrong place by the newspapers, 
prevented from doing his work by the newspapers, and then abused by the newspapers. 
If that is tragic, it is tragic absurdity, on a level with the most tragic absurdity 
of all, which was the war itself. Here, at least, is a touching, not a tragic thing. 
Sixth November, 1915 : 

In the evening the English official bags arrived by special messenger. Lord K. was 
much moved by two letters full of regret and expressions of fidelity—one from Sir John 
Cowans and the other from Creedy, his private secretary. In the dingy room he occupied 
at the top of the British Embassy he stood with his back to the fire while the letters were 
read aloud to him by Fitzgerald. He was standing with bowed head as he listened, and 
when he raised it his eyes were full of tears. When he broke the silence he spoke of the dis- 
like felt for him by his colleagues, adding ‘‘ Asquith is my only friend.” One present told 
him that an eminent member of the Cabinet had complained that he was wanting in 
candour, and too fond of what were supposed to be “‘ Oriental methods.” He said quite 
humbly, ‘‘ Yes, I suppose it is so ; but I am an old man, and I cannot change my habits— 
it is too late.” 


But the end was epic: the great ship, the iron coast and heavy sea. It was only not 
tragic because Kitchener lacked the gesture of the hero of a tragedy. So did the Duke 
of Wellington. He thought all that dire nonsense. And perhaps it is. 

Mr. Burgin’s description of himself does not do him justice, for he is very little of a 
clubman and a good deal of a much better thing. You can hardly call yourself a 
clubman on the strength of the New Vagabonds and the Whitefriars, which are dining 
clubs. Mr. Burgin is what, no doubt, many a character in many a novel of his would 
call ‘‘ a white man all the time.’’ Few clubmen are that. It is a dehumanising career, 
selfish, desultory, extremely frivolous. Mr. Burgin, on the contrary, has been active 
and busy, and made rather than killed time. He has, among other things, written sixty- 
one novels, which, as I make it, works out at some two a year. He tells us little more 
than the names of them, I am sorry to say, but those tell us something. The Shutters 
of Silence is in its thirty-ninth edition, which must be gratifying to the author 
Personally I should like to read Galahad’s Garden and The Hermits of Gray’s Inn 
being all for the romantico-sentimental in fiction. If it be not behind those titles, then 
there’s nothing in a name. The Shutters of Silence, I should say, trenched upon melo- 
drama, which I don’t care about. 

But with every benevolent disposition towards Mr. Burgin, I cannot say that his 
book is one to content other than his friends and family. He has not taken any pains 
with it. He has left untold the things which he ought to have told, and told a great 
many which, at least, he need not. The memoirs of a man of sixty-five could not fail 
of interest if they were sifted, not shovelled, out. Mr. Burgin has made a book, but 
might have written one. 

Professor Harper, who first told the story of Wordsworth’s youthful love-affair in 
France, now publishes some of the justificatory documents in a pamphlet. He really 
adds little which is of any moment except proof of the fact that Anne-Caroline, born 
in 1792, was married under her father’s surname, as “ fille majeure de Williams 
Wordsworth, propriétaire demeurant 4 Grasmer, Kendan, Duché de Westermerland, 
en Angleterre,” to Jean-Baptiste-Martin Baudouin. The question, which he raises 
but does not satisfy, is, Why did not Wordsworth marry Annette in 1802 ? Why, 
having gone to Calais with Dorothy to see her, did he, two months later, marry Ma 
Hutchinson ? We were then at peace with France, and a Concordat had allowed the 
nonconforming clergy to celebrate marriages again. It is exceedingly unlikely that 
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Annette’s religious prejudices would have stood out against regularising her child’s 
birth, and never was obvious that Wordsworth was very much in love with Mary 
Hutchinson. But speculation is starved. We shall never know the answer. The Pro- 

-fessor’s little book would have made a useful appendix to a new edition of the Life, 
for which, unfortunately, in its present form, it is unsuitable. 

If the Newgate Calendar must be extended to cover all Britain, then Burke and 
Hare must have their place. Mr. Roughead gives them ninety pages of narrative and 
one hundred and eight of documents, all of which exist in print elsewhere. Then there 
are drawings : Burke in the dock, the condemned cell, and on the gallows ; Hare, who 
looks very mad ; the unfortunate Mary Paterson posed like the Rokeby Venus. I did 
not myself know the details of the horrid business until I read them here, but I expect 
that most people do. It is interesting to learn that the gentle Anne Scott, the “‘ Lady 
Anne” of Lockhart, was at Burke’s hanging. So was Madame de Sévigné at those of 
Rennes. We are fearfully and wonderfully made. 

If Mr. Burgin—to return for a moment—has told me too little, Mr. Villiers has 
made up for it. I have read him through, accompanied him, I don’t know how many 
times, round the terraqueous globe, looked in upon every war, riot, rebellion, pogrom, 
jacquerie that has happened between 1871 and 1914; seen several coronations, been 
shipwrecked, eaten by crocodiles, in prisons oft, starved, frozen, roasted, boiled, fried 
—and yet I live. Much more extraordinary to relate, so does Mr. Villiers. It is the 
fact that he has witnessed every conceivable form of homicide that has entered into the 
frenzied and disgusting mind of man. He has risked his own life innumerable times, 
but has taken nobody’s. If one must share in other men’s quarrels his is the only 
honourable way of doing it. He has given us such good measure, pressed down and 
running over, that I shall seem ungrateful when I say that he might have found room 
for some of his pictures. I don’t think there is one. The photographs which he does give 
are not worthy of the letterpress. One of them, Volume I, page 20, is a puzzle. It is 
entitled “‘ My Cart in the Balkan War,” and shows a bearded man of forty-five or so, 
whom I take to be Mr. Villiers himself. But that particular Balkan War took place in 
1875, when Mr. Villiers was twenty-five ; and the young man standing by the shafts 
wears the clothes and the shirt-collar of 1920. The fact is that Mr. Villiers has been in 
more Balkan wars than can easily be reckoned ; and I suggest to him that he has mixed 
them up. 

A rent visit to India “‘ from top to toe,” after an interval of twenty-one years, has 
brought Mr. Villiers to the conclusion that it is “‘ no longer a Sahib’s country.”’ He 
found the natives “‘ sullen and gloomy,” the servants ‘“‘ mostly indolent, inattentive, 
drunken, and dishonest.” Then he speculates upon causes, and asks whether the natives 
““had come to feel the difference between the suburban, bourgeois state of society 
that now exists in administrative circles—crazy with bridge, ragtime, and flirtation— 
and that of the sedate Sahib and Mem-Sahib régime of years ago.”’ That may be a 
contributory cause, but does not seem very profoundly reasoned. Besides, one 
remembers Mrs. Hawksbee and the Gadsbys. And one supposes that the natives of 
India have been moving with the rest of the world. 
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GREEKS AND BARBARIANS. ByJ.A.K.THomson. Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d. 
net. 

THE ODYSSEY TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH, IN THE ORIGINAL 
METRE. By Francis CauLFietp. G. Bell. 7s. 6d. 

THE GENIUS OF THE GREEK DRAMA : Three Plays. By Cyrit E. RoBINson. 
H. Milford. 2s. 

THE TRAGEDY OF GREECE: A Lecture delivered for the Professor of Greek at 
Oxford in May, 1920, by A.J. Toynspee. Clarendon Press. 2s. 

CATALOGUE OF THE ACROPOLIS MUSEUM. Volume II—Sculpture and 
Architectural Fragments. By STaNLEY Casson. With a Lecture on the Terra- 
cottas by DorotHy Brooke. Cambridge University Press. 36s. 

A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF ROMAN POTTERY SITES AT SLODEN 
AND BLACK HEATH MEADOW, LINWOOD, NEW FOREST. By HEywoop 
SuMNER. Chiswick Press. 3s. 6d. 

THEORY OF ADVANCED GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. With Digest of 
Greek Idioms. PartI. By JoHN Donovan. Oxford: Blackwell. 5s. 

THE POEMS OF VIRGIL. Translated by Jamms Ruoapes. H. Milford. 

GAISFORD PRIZE, GREEK VERSE, 1921. Greek Hexameters : translation from 
the Fourth Georgic, 425-527. By AsHER Hyman. Oxford: Blackwell. 2s. 

THE ODES OF HORACE (Translated into English Verse). By JOHN FINLAYSON. 
Routledge. 

ENGLISH VERSE TRANSLATIONS OF SELECTIONS FROM THE ODES 
OF HORACE, THE EPIGRAMS OF MARTIAL, ETC. By Husert Dynes 
Euuis. (Privately printed.) The Author, 7 Roland Gardens, S.W.7. 5s. 

S.P.E. TRACT NO. IV. The Pronunciation of English Words derived from the 


Latin. By JOHN SaRGEAUNT. With Preface and Notes by H. BRabDLEY. 
Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d. 


as REEKS AND BARBARIANS ” is a stimulating and vivid book on the races 
who went to the forming of the Greeks and typical aspects of the Greek 
mind as revealed in the hatred of tyrants, the resolution of Xenophon, and the 


prevailing public feeling for ‘‘ eleutheria ” and ‘‘ sophrosyne.”’ The latter virtue with _ 
the Greek regard for law is further illustrated by a chapter on ‘‘ Gods and Titans,” | 


and a long discussion on “‘ Classical and Romantic,” with examples ancient and modern, 


‘g ew, as Mr. Thomson’s Preface hints, will complain that he lacks colour. There is, | 
indeed, too much of it to please some scholarly minds. Things are put violently, as | 


if to attract attention, and Mr. Thomson’s summarising suggests occasionally the 
exaggeration of the romantic spirit rather than the cool judgment of the classical. 
His main points are sound, and the Greek passages chosen and translated are all 


attractive ; but I do not find all the modern remarks illuminating—for instance, the | 
type of “ vinous, loudly singing, unsanitary men ” invented by Mr. Wells to describe | 


or deride the ideal of Mr. Belloc and Mr. Chesterton, and further regarded by the 
author as “ the foundational type of European civilisation.” It is fairly easy to say 
these smart things, difficult to prove them. Mr. Thomson is better inspired when he 
recognises the modern difficulty of doing justice to the Greek love of discipline, 
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because we have too much of it ourselves. “Dora” is a wart goddess who has 
exasperated everybody. We have to forget our present civilisation : 


To the ancient world law and order were the exception—the wild romantic, hardly 
attainable exception ; while us they interest about as much as a couple of boiled potatoes. 
We are for the Open Road and somewhere east of Suez. But the attraction then and now 
is exactly the same. It is the attraction of the unfamiliar. 


Quoting an Attic inscription of severe beauty concerning Phrasikleia, who died a 
maid, Mr. Thomson comments : “ At least she is not Little Nell.” Then he touches 
on sentimentalism, an impulse which is generally neglected, but which has made 
most of our popular literature of late wholly un-Greek. Dickens wrote up Little Nell 
with his eye on the public, not on truth to art or human feeling. He was writing the 
sort of literature that flourishes in advertisements, and painting the sort of figure 
that appears on chocolate-boxes. Sentimentalism came out of religion, like the Greek 
drama, but it is the opposite of intellectual sincerity, which is the essence of Greek 
literature. In the discussion on “‘ Classical and Romantic ” the author’s intention is 
to “‘ eddy round about a familiar topic.” The terms involved mean little in English, 
as Professor W. P. Ker has pointed out, and it is not easy to determine how much 
magic Homer or Homer’s audience felt in phrases which appear magical to-day. 
Mr. Thomson makes his renderings as magical as possible with words like “ anigh ” 
and “ darkling,”’ which have at the present date a world of poetry to back them. He 
finds Homer’s detailed attention to wounds curious and not typical. I disagree : I 
think his audience knew when to strike for a kill, and insisted on trustworthy details. 
Dealing with this point, Dyer, in his Gods in Greece, remarks that “‘ the tiresome 
minuteness of Homer has always the merit of accuracy and truth,” and even claims 
that the anatomy of Homer had a very considerable bearing on the subsequent develop- 
ments of medicine. It is too much to say that in the best Greek epitaphs there is 
“a deliberate bareness of or baldness which ought to be shockingly prosaic (and in 
English almost inevitably is so), but contrives to be thrilling poetry.”’ Mr. Thomson 
has missed much in English poetry, if he has not recognised such effects, and in our 
own time he has missed Mr. W. H. Davies. 

Mr. Caulfield’s Odyssey in English hexameters is fluent and easy to read, but hardly 
satisfactory from a metrical point of view. When I was at Rugby we were taught that 
English hexameters for several reasons would not do. Dr. David, to judge from the 
Preface he contributes to this rendering, changed all that. Mr. Caulfield has a host of 
dactyls I find it difficult to recognise as such. There are but few definite quantities left in 
English, as appears from the fact that within the compass of a few lines “ come ” is 
both a long and a short syllable. ‘‘ Even one of mature experience ”’ is odd as the end 
of a hexameter. I take at random as a specimen the end of the appeal of Odysseus to 
Nausicaa (Odyssey VI, 180-5) : 

And the Gods be gracious to grant thee 
All that thy heart desires, a husband, a home, and like-minded 
Fellowship : for there is nothing more excellent or more lovely 
Than when a man or a woman, in happy concord together, 
Keep their home : a source of grief to the wishers of evil, 
But to their friends, of joy, and joy beyond all to each other. 


The last line, unusually epigrammatic for Homer, indicates that their own hearts 
knew it best, a point Mr. Caulfield has missed. With a good vocabulary on the whole, 
he has some lapses not worthy of the Homeric nobility. The whole episode of 
Nausicaa has a delicacy which should not be spoilt by any modern colour which can 
be avoided. Euryalus, mocking Odysseus, says to him in this version : 


To my mind, O stranger, you don’t seem much of a sportsman. 
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Samuel Butler, who tried to make Homer as modern and common as he could, did 


not get to that. 4 ; ; 
Mr. Caulfield has made the task of comparing the original with his version more 


difficult than it need be for those who do not know the Odyssey by heart, a section — 


which may include a few reviewers. He or his publisher should have numbered his 
lines by tens at the side, or at least put at the top of the page the numbers of the first 
and last lines translated. Two passages are removed to the end as of doubtful 
authenticity, and there is no word of the context in Books VIII and XI where 
they occur. 

An hour’s recitation is Mr. Robinson’s aim in The Genius of the Greek Drama, 
illustrated by the Agamemnon, the Antigone, and the Medea. He has adapted the 
“genius” pretty extensively. “ Much of the original has been omitted”; the 
Greek ‘“ somewhat long and slow declension ”’ to the close is “ against our modern 
taste.” The chorus ending of the Agamemnon here is taken from another part of 
the play. Medea in her triumph at the end ‘‘ probably appeared on the roof of the 
palace in her winged chariot and well out of Jason’s reach.”’ Convention can surely 
manage this on the modern stage, but Mr. Robinson thinks it would be awkward. 
So he has inserted a line in which Jason’s sword is dashed by magic from his hand. 
Mr. Thomson could tell him that this is quite un-Greek. Mr. Robinson’s Introduc- 
tion is good, and any effort to bring the Greek drama to English readers or hearers 
is laudable. But I cannot help thinking of the highly intelligent mechanic I once met 
who, having discovered all the faults of style and construction in Hamlet, had 
re-written and adapted it beautifully. 

The lecture on The Tragedy of Greece, delivered by Mr. Toynbee for the Professor 
of Greek, has all the freshness and charm of one of the most graceful writers of to-day. 
Judicious students of any grade should be glad to listen to the Professor on the 
civilisations of the world to any extent. It is wicked that his discourse should be 
interrupted by an abstract of history which many might make. 

Volume II of the Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum has been well carried on by 
Mr. Casson after the regretted death of Mr. Dawkins. It is largely concerned with 
fragments which are difficult to explain or identify. When authorities such as Kekulé 
and Furtwangler are shown to be wrong one cannot always be at ease concerning 
later attributions, though Mr. Casson lacks nothing in diligence and knowledge. 
There is much noted here from the Erectheum and the Parthenon, and no student 
of taste can fail to appreciate the wonderful treatment of drapery in the figures 
illustrated, which adds to their nobility and distinction. It is worth pondering on, 
for it is just nobility of which our native art to-day seems to be afraid or ignorant. 
Several illustrations are happily devoted to figures from the balustrade of the temple 
of Athena Nike. These are the work of great artists, and the remains of the winged 
Nikes in particular, though regarded as a corruption of the best style by some 
purists, are fine enough to make the modern sculptured angel appear singularly 
degraded. 

After Greek goddesses Roman pots seem dull and plain, but the kilns discovered 
by the resolute researches of Mr. Sumner in the New Forest are quite interesting, 
and his pamphlet is good reading, another proof of the amazing hold of the Romans 
on Britain. 

Mr. Donovan’s analysis of Greek Prose Composition should teach an observant 
student a good deal. He shows that many of our English substantives need to be 
analysed and put otherwise in Greek. Wisely he has chosen his examples mainly 
from the Greek orators. Thucydides, of course, is much more read than they are, 
but is far from a sound model for composition. References are made by Mr. Donovan 


to Parts II and HI not yet published. I hope they may appear, for he is justified in 
calling his collections of examples unique. 
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Ai was a happy thought to issue Mr. Rhoades’s Poems of Virgil in the ‘‘ World’s 
assics.”’ He has taste and scholarship, and blank verse, which is his chosen metre, 
allows more freedom in “lineal conformity,” as he calls it, than rhyme. Virgil’s 
conciseness is often impossible in line for line English. The difficulty is that blank 
verse tends to be monotonous in the hands of all but a master like Milton. And some 
of Milton’s concise classicisms have become increasingly unnatural in English, because 
poetry has failed generally to follow his lead. Still Mr. Rhoades is enterprising and 
often happy in his compound words, such as “ weighty-wise ”’ and ‘“‘ bee-bereft.” 
Readers unacquainted with his work, when they turn to the opening of the First 
Georgic and see “ What makes the cornfields smile,” will smile, too, with pleasure. 
The episode of Orpheus and Eurydice is among the topmost heights of Latin verse, 
a test for any translator, and Mr. Rhoades comes out of it very well. Mr. Hyman is 
clever in his Gaisford Prize version of it in Greek hexameters, but he has hardly 
reproduced the elaborate effects of Virgil’s metre and language, nor could he be 
expected to do so. No extant Greek hexameters show anything like the conscious 
art of Virgil. 

Mr. Ellis has published his Translations in a slender book of rather awkward size. 
He should add more, and print in a more convenient form. He reveals good taste 
and considerable success with his idea of translation. He gets away from the text 
into English which, if it does not always reproduce Horace’s form, gives his sense 
and feeling well. He ventures on a ‘“‘ mandoline,” an ‘“‘ arcade,” and an “ alcove,” 
“Dan Phoebus,” and “ Biscay”’ for ‘‘ Cantaber.” This rendering of Ode IV, 11, is 
charming : 

Phyllis, I have Alban wine 
Vintaged more than summers nine, 
In my garden too is seen 

Parsley for a garland green 

And, that thou may’st shine more fair, 
Plenteous ivy for thy hair. 

In the house my silver plate 
Laughing light doth radiate, 

Altar with pure vervain dight 
Pascal offering doth invite, 

Busy work finds all employ 

Here and there run girl and boy. 
Quivering flames that upward fly, 
Roll the sooty smoke on high. 

Dr. Henry Bradley introduces Mr. Sargeaunt’s paper on ‘‘ The Pronunciation of 
English Words derived from Latin” by remarking that “‘ the grammar-school 
pronunciation of the early nineteenth century was the lineal descendant of the 
grammar-school pronunciation of the fourteenth century.” This long tradition 
is now becoming obsolete, but it is the basis of the pronunciation of the many classical 
derivations in English. Mr. Sargeaunt with a wealth of examples shows that the 
very knowledge of classical Latin is apt to be misleading on this question. It makes 
speakers talk unnatural and pedantic English. As the S.P.E. is a young society, I 
rather wonder that it does not somewhere in its Tracts give its title in full. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC PAPERS OF THE HONOURABLE HENRY CAVENDISH. 
Cambridge University Press. ‘Two volumes. 

PRIESTLEY IN AMERICA. By Epear F. SmitH. Blakiston. 7s. 6d. 

DIE GESCHICHTE DER ZEITMESSUNG UND DER UHREN. BAND I. 


LIEFERUNG B. ALTAGYPTISCHE ZEITMESSUNG. By Lupwic 
BorcHarpt. Vereinigung Wissenschaftlicher Verleger. £2. 


FROM A MODERN UNIVERSITY. By ARTHUR SMITHELLS. Clarendon Press. 
12s. 6d. 


ELECTRONS AND ETHER WAVES. By Sir Wit1iam Brace. Oxford 
-sUniversity Press. Is. 


|b might seem to call for comment on the comparative piety—using the word in 
the Latin sense—of scientific and literary men that important papers of one of the 
foremost natural philosophers of the eighteenth century should remain unpublished 
for over a hundred years, although their resting-place has always been known, and, 
apparently, the possessors have been well-disposed. Excuses may no doubt be urged. 
It may be said that scientific papers have not the permanent value of poems, since, 
if the discovery has been subsequently made, the original record of it loses in 
importance. It may be said, alternatively, that scientists capable of the difficult work 
of editing the experiments and speculations of a genius might rightly consider them- 
selves better occupied in carrying out their own original work. This argument is 
somewhat disturbed by the fact that when, in 1879, the unpublished papers of Henry 
Cavendish on electricity were at length committed to the Press the editor was no 
less a man than Clerk Maxwell, one of the greatest physicists of a time rich in great 
physicists. Even then there remained an important body of manuscript on other 
scientific subjects, to rest unpublished for another forty odd years. The Cambridge 
University Press has now brought out in two volumes the complete works of Cavendish, 
unpublished as well as published, the first volume being a reprint of Maxwell’s 
edition of the electrical papers, the second, under the editorship of Sir Edward 
Thorpe, comprising the other papers, mainly chemical. The work, if done late, is 
done worthily, and the Press has paid adequate homage to one more great Cambridge 
man. 

Henry Cavendish was one of the most remarkable figures in English science, both 
from his personality and from the scope and precision of his achievement. Of noble 
family, he showed from youth a taste for experiment, although, characteristically 
enough, he published nothing until he reached middle age. His eccentricity caused 
him to be regarded as a wizard at Clapham, where he lived for many years, and died, 
in a low white house on the Common. He never showed the slightest emotion except— 
if it can be called an emotion—a marked dislike of living society. (I say “ living,” 
because there is a story of his lack of concern in the presence of an unexpected corpse.) 
He attended meetings of the Royal Society and other gatherings of scientific men, 
but otherwise never appeared in public, and even on these occasions he disliked 
being noticed. Lord Brougham tells us that “ He would often leave the place where 
he was addressed, and leave it abruptly, with a kind of cry or ejaculation, as if scared 
and disturbed,” and again, “ I recollect the shrill cry he uttered as he shuffled quickly 
from room to room, seeming to be annoyed if looked at, but sometimes approaching 
to hear what was passing among others.” He had no interest in religion : he hated 
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even the sight of a woman, and would not allow a serving-maid in his presence. 
When over fifty he became in some way—it is believed, but not known with certainty, 
from the bequests of relatives—very wealthy, but he continued to live, as always, 
frugally, and showed no more interest in the welfare of his fortune than in the welfare 
of his soul, “‘ His large fortune,” says Brougham, “ was allowed to accumulate, and 
when his bankers, after finding that a very considerable balance was always left in 
their hands, mentioned the circumstance, suggesting that it might be invested to 
some profit, he answered with much simplicity that if the balance was an inconvenience 
to them he could go to another banker,” a circumstance and a reply surely unique 
in science. He died unattended, having sent his manservant from the room, and left 
the very pretty sum of £1,200,000 ; less than a hundred pages of published work, 
which had been sufficient to give him a foremost place among the scientists of 
his century ; and about twenty packets of manuscript, some of it prepared for 
publication, describing work of equal importance. The money and the manuscripts 
passed to his relatives, who occasionally allowed scientists to dip into the latter. 
They were in the possession of William Cavendish, seventh Duke of Devonshire and 
the founder of the famous Cavendish Laboratories, when Clerk Maxwell edited the 
electrical papers. 

Cavendish investigated the properties of hydrogen, and proved that the union of 
this gas and oxygen formed water ; he discovered the composition of nitric acid ; 
he carried out experiments of fundamental importance on statical electricity ; and 
he determined the density of the earth. As Cuvier said strikingly enough, turning 
to account the fact that hydrogen is used for filling balioons, “‘ Whatever the sciences 
revealed to Mr. Cavendish appeared always to exhibit something of the sublime and 
marvellous ; he weighed the earth ; he rendered the air navigable ; he deprived water 
of the quality of an element.” Cavendish’s work on chemistry is, of course, always 
stated in terms of the phlogiston theory, of which he was a lifelong adherent, although 
not as bigoted as is sometimes supposed, and elsewhere his nomenclature needs 
modification to bring it into accord with that now current. Oxygen is always 
“ dephlogisticated air,” nitrogen “ phlogisticated air,” hydrogen ‘“‘ inflammable 
air,” all artificially-prepared gases being “ factitious airs.” ‘‘ Degree of electrifica- 
tion ”’ we now call potential ; for “ velocity of electricity ”? we say current strength. 
Remembering such small changes of vocabulary we can read the original papers with 
ease and delight—delight in the precision with which views are stated and experi- 
ments carried out. A remarkable witness to his skill and caution (Cavendo tutus, the 
family motto, must have been always before him) is offered by the fact that he isolated 
from atmospheric nitrogen a bubble which he estimated as ;4, of the bulk, adding 
** So that if there be any part of the phlogisticated air of our atmosphere which differs 
from the rest . . . we may safely conclude that it is not more than ;4, part of the 
whole.” This bubble was the gas argon, not “‘ discovered” until more than a hundred 
years later. 

Clerk Maxwell’s editing of the electrical papers has already been mentioned— 
his notes and commentary are of known power and elegance. To the second volume 
the editor, Sir Edward Thorpe, has prefixed an excellent sketch of the life and work 
of Cavendish. This volume contains many papers on chemistry which have never 
been printed, and also others, hitherto unpublished, which exhibit the author as a 
mathematician, a geologist, an astronomer, and a worker on terrestrial magnetism. 
These latter classes of papers are handled respectively by Sir Joseph Larmor, Sir 
Archibald Geikie, Sir Frank Dyson, and Dr. Charles Chree. The volumes will, of 
course, find their way on to the shelves of every library, from which, it is to be hoped, 
the historian, as well as the scientist, will occasionally take them down. The character, 
position, and achievements of Cavendish are not without significance when the life 
of the eighteenth century is being considered. 
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Much information on the latter years of Cavendish’s great contemporary, Priestley, ~ 
is given in Mr. Edgar Smith’s Priestley in America, although it can scarcely be said — 


that all the addresses printed are of absorbing interest. The scientific work done in 
America is well described. We may remember that if America offered a hospitable 
home to the scientist driven from England she occasionally showed intolerance towards 
her own learned men, for Benjamin ‘Thompson—later Count Rumford—was forced to 
consider it prudent to leave his native land. There are a few minor errors in the book— 
for instance, the French scientist Faujas de Saint-Fond is called Faujar St. Fond. 

At the present time, when the general level of German book production is not very 
high, it is pleasant to see that some of the learned of Germany are able to get their 
work handsomely produced. There lies before me an elegant quarto of some seventy 
pages, illustrated with magnificent photogravures, which is the second part of Volume I 


of a History of the Measurement of Time. This production is edited by Ernst von ~ 


Bassermann-Jordan, with the help of many eminent collaborators, including 
F. K. Ginzel (author of the Spezieller Kanon der Finsternisse) and Eilhard Wiedemann. 
The author of the present instalment, Dr. Ludwig Borchardt, treats of time measure- 


ment in ancient Egypt. He modestly disclaims any attempt at completeness of treat- — 


ment—which, he says, is impossible at the present stage of our knowledge—and, after 
a short introduction, proceeds to deal with examples of the two classes of clocks 
known to the ancient Egyptians, water-clocks and sun-dials. The water-clocks are 
mostly of the type where water runs out of a vessel through a small aperture, the 
falling level of the water indicating the hour on marks made on the interior of the vessel : 
one example, however, is described in which the water runs into the vessel and the 


rising level is utilised. It is interesting to note that small water-clocks were given as — 


ceremonial presents. “‘ Zu Gebrauchszwecken kann die kleine Wasseruhr kaum gedient 
haben.”’* So the modern wedding-present has its remote ancestors. Sun-dials and 
star-clocks are discussed in detail, and examples of all and of related inscriptions and 
diagrams are beautifully depicted in eighteen full-page plates. 

Professor Smithells, who made his name as a chemist, is one of the men to whom 


Leeds University largely owes its present honourable position, and in this book we | 


see him as the wise preacher in the cause of science. He states his own concern to have 
been “to raise his voice equally against pedantry and Philistinism, the Scylla and 
Charybdis through which our universities need to-day such careful steering,” and 
his addresses contain much that will help men interested in the modern universities 
to keep an equal mind in arduous tasks. He is a man of wide sympathies, who can 


always see from the point of view of the man whom he is trying to convince. He is an — 


enthusiast for the university-trained scientist, but appreciates the gifts and uses of 
the self-taught inventor ; he praises German science, but does not decry English 
achievement ; he is a fighter in the cause of scientific education, and also a believer 
in the humanities ; his great work has been done for and in a modern university, 
but he has a love for Oxford. He even confesses to understanding the feelings of one— 
an admirable and humane man—who stated roundly that he hated the very word 
education. Professor Smithells’ book is one of the few dealing with that distressing 
subject which one can read without being reduced to this hate. It contains addresses 
on The Modern University Movement, The Relation of Universities to Technical and 
Professional Education, German Science, and other kindred subjects, including one to 
a gathering of journalists on Science and the Press which should be read by all editors. 
He is not blind to the failings of the modern universities, but is content to work in 
hope. Moreover, upon one point in particular—a point upon which he is well qualified 
to judge—-Professor Smithells is very decided : technical studies, he contends, must 
be carried out in universities and not in the separate institutions so often found in 


Germany and America. E. N. DA C. ANDRADE 


* The small clock can scarcely have been of practical use. 


